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SIR  ROLAND 


CHAPTER  I. 


xHE  hour  of  retirement  and  repose  had 
arrived,  and  all  within  the  castle,  v/ith  the 
exception  of  the  watch  and  ward,  had 
sought  their  respective  chambers.  Sir 
Roland  had  just  thrown  himself  on  his 
couch,  without  undressing,  and  absorbed 
in  one  of  those  profound  reveries,  in  which 
a  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  asleep, 
or  wide  awake — when  the  senses  are  just 
lulled  to  repose,  and  the  busy  mind  is  still 
conscious  of  the  reality  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects. The  fairy  form  of  tfee  enchanting 
Myriol,  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  heart, 
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and  his  trusty  memory,  had,  with  necro- 
mantic art,  summoned  up  a  thousand 
scenes  of  ideal  and  visionary  bliss,  formed 
by  fancy,  and  dying  as  soon  as  formed. 

In  this  transitory  illusion  he  was  dream- 
ing away  the  hours,  when  his  arm  was 
firmly  grasped,  and  his  name  pronounced 
in  an  audible  whisper. 

Alarmed  at  being  thus  suddenly  arou- 
sed, he  started  up,  half  awake,  from  his 
couch,  and  grappled  with  the  person  that 
held  him. — "  Who — who  art  thou  ?  what 
brings  thee  hither  ?  how  came  ye  here  ?" 
were  the  interrogatories  he  uttered  in  a 
breath,  much  surprised  how  it  were  pos- 
sible that  any  one  could  gain  entrance  to 
his  chamber;  to  force  the  heavy  door, 
studded  with  iron  and  strongly  bacred, 
was  a  thing  impracticable  to  human 
hands. 

"  Hush,  I  pray  thee  !  silence  thy  fears, 
I  am  thy  friend,  sir  William." 

"  Is  it  thee  ?"  said  the  knight,  in  sur- 
prise, and  scarcely  convinced  of  the  vera- 
city 
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city  of  the  intruder's  assertion,  he  led  him 
towards  the  tv»dnkling  night-lamp,  which 
was  intended  to  illumine  the  obscurity  of 
his  apartment,  and  here  having  scrutini- 
zed his  features,  he  was  assured  of  the 
knight's  identity.  "  And  prithee  what 
urgent  matter  brings  thee  hither  at  this 
unseasonable  hour?  What  driveth  sleep 
from  thine  eyes,  and  makes  thee  wander 
about  like  some  unhappy  spirit,  to  the 
alarm  and  terror  of  thy  loving  friends  ? 
How  can  I  exorcise  thee?  And,  by  all 
that's  ghostly  !  sir  William,  being  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  I  am  verily  convinced  thou 
art,  how  camest  thou  through  yon  door?" 

Sir  William  made  no  answer,  but  taking 
the  lamp,  he  drew  aside  the  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry which  adorned  the  stone  walls,  and 
shewed  him  an  outlet  to  a  private  stair, 
which  he  had  left  open. 

"  Hah  !"  cried  sir  Roland,  "  a  mighty 
pretty  contrivance  that,  for  a  retreat  when 
a  man  is  in  jeopardy." 

"  List  to  me,"  said  sir  William,  anxious- 
B  2  ly 
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ly  interrupting  him,  "  and  know  the  cause 
of  my  coming  so  secretly  hither  was  to 
warn  thee  of  danger.  Thou  hast  enemies. 
Through  that  pass  they  come.  Delay 
may  be  dangerous — time  is  precious,  and 
wears  apace;  the  night  is  already  old. 
Thou  must  presently  quit  this  chamber." 

"  And  whither  shall  I  fly  ?" 

"  To  where  I  will  direct  thee,  and 
wJiere  thou  may'st  remain  in  safety  till 
daylight  breaks,  and  then,  being  once  safe 
on  board  the  fleet,  thou  art  secure." 

"  I  am  not  used  to  retreat  from  danger," 
said  sir  Roland.  "  If  there  be  any  foes, 
and  they  come  through  this  narrow  pass, 
it  were  odd  indeed  if  I  could  not  put  th^m 
to  flight,  or  at  least  keep  them  at  bay  till 
thou  canst  bring  assistance,  and  arrest 
them.  I  would  fain  not  dye  my  blade 
in  the  blood  of  these  midnight  lurkers." 

•"  Nay,  it  cannot  be." 

"  Cannot!  now,  by  the  heavenly  eyes 
of  my  chaste  mistress,  it  shall  be !  Nay, 
singly  I  will  meet  these  intruders — my 

buckler 
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buckler  shall  be  the  door,  and  when  bar- 
red by  my  trusty  sword,  who  shall  force 
entrance  without  seeking  his  own  tomb  ?" 

"  It  must  not  be.  In  flying  alone  thou 
wilt  be  secure.  Resistance  will  only  serve 
to  entangle  us  in  the  toil  of  difficulty." 

"  By  the  mass !"  exclaimed  sir  Roland, 
**  methinks  that  I  or  thou  be  dreaming. 
What  am  I  to  infer  from  this  earnestness 
on  thy  part?  thou  art  aware  of  danger, 
and  yet  rather  than  employ  the  ready 
means  that  lay  within  our  power  to  offer 
in  resistance,  thou  would'st  have  me  avoid 
it,  retreating  from  what  may  be  easily 
overcome  (being  forewarned  and  forearm- 
ed as  we  are)  without  drawing  blade  or 
blood.  But,  bode  it  good  or  ill,"  conti- 
nued sir  Roland,  with  firmness,  "  I  will 
not  flinch  a  foot  from  this  chamber ;  there- 
of be  well  assured — whatever  cause  com- 
pels thee  to  concealment,  I  care  not—I  am 
resolved." 

"  Sir  Roland,  if  in  aught  thy  suspicions 

point  at  me,  which  this  mystery  may  par^ 
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donably  give  birth  to,  thou  dost  me  wrong. 
Circumstances  seal  my  tongue." 

"  Sir  William  de  Lacy,"  replied  sir  Ro- 
land, seriously,  "  as  knight  to  knight 
should  speak  in  honour  and  in  truth,  I 
would  that  thou  should'st  do.  The  act  of 
another  cannot  tarnish  thy  fair  name; 
thou  art  no  accomplice  in  this  dark  affair, 
this  brooding  mischief,  that  threatens  to 
fall  upon  my  head  ;  then  wherefore  hold 
this  grievous  silence,  which  is  fraught  with 
more  danger  to  thee  than  the  divulging  of 
the  plot  ?" 

"  Scorn  me  not,  sir  Roland,  I  pray  thee, 
nor  hold  me  unworthy  of  thy  friendship, 
because  I  am  less  explicit,  less  candid  than 
honesty  demands.  I  feel  how  low  I  must 
sink  in  thy  estimation  by  this  mystery, 
but  judge  not  harshly.  Fain  would  I 
open  my  whole  soul  to  thee,  my  noble 
friend,  my  generous  preserver — but  I  am 
bound  by  fetters  that  gall  me  sorely,  by 
bonds  I  cannot,  dare  not  burst.  Would 
thou  could'st  read  my  aggrieved  heart, 

and 
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and  learn  what  strange  contending  pas- 
sions destroy  its  peace." 

"  Cease  thy  fears  and  apprehensions," 
said  sir  Roland,  moved  by  the  fevered  an- 
guish of  his  friend,  which  was  too  evident 
to  be  misconstrued,  ^  I  ask  no  more.  I 
do  believe  thee  true.  Go,  leave  me,  sir 
William  ;  and  repose  in  the  assurance  of 
having  done  thy  duty  in  placing  thy 
friend  upon  his  guard.  Although  thou 
may'st  not  unravel  this  mystery,  I  may  be 
more  fortunate ;  and,  untrammelled  by 
any  circumstances  that  may  affect  myself 
lOT  others,  my  hand  shall  fearlessly  pull  aside 
the  dark  veil,  and  show  the  defaults  of 
mine  enemies  without  fear.  Go,  sir  Wil- 
liam, and  God  be  with  thee  !  to  Him  and 
mine  own  arm  leave  the  frustration  of  this 
conspiracy,  plot,  or  whatsoever  it  may 
be!" 

"  I    will   no    longer    contend    against 
thee,"  said  sir  William,  despairing  of  per- 
suading the  knight  to  fly  the  danger ;  and 
then  for  the  space  of  a  moment  he  was  si- 
B  4  lent — 
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lent — he  seemed  communing  with  him- 
self. He  hesitated,  and  there  was  a  strug- 
gle in  his  breast  betwixt  the  honour  and 
truth  he  owed  sir  Roland,  and  the  affec- 
tion he  bore  his  father.  In  exposing  to 
the  eyes  of  sir  Roland  the  baron's  machi- 
nations, he  knew  that  he  should  bring  in- 
fallible ruin  on  his  father's  fortunes  and 
his  own;  while,  in  partially  concealing 
them  from  his  friend,  and  giving  him  this 
intimation  of  danger,  he  had  put  him 
upon  his  guard,  and  offered  him  an  op- 
portunity  of  opposing  De  Lacy's  designs, 
and  securing  his  safety,  and  therein  sir 
William  considered  he  had  acted  as  justly 
as  his  critical  situation  would  allow ;  and 
hopeless  of  moving  the  rock-like  firmness 
of  the  knight,  he  desisted  from  urging 
him  farther. — "  Be  vigilant,  and  may  we 
meet  in  peace  to-morrow ;  farewell !"  said 
sir  William,  and  he  glided  silently  from 
the  apartment  through  the  narrow  outlet, 
closing  the  heavy  door  after  him. 

**  Gone !"  said  sir  Roland,  looking  after 

him  ; 
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him;  "how  strange  is  this!"  and  he  fell 
into  a  train  of  tormenting  suppositions 
upon  the  probable  cause  of  this  midnight 
visit.  But  they  were  all  very  wide  of  the 
truth ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  suspicions 
wherewith  honest  Ralphe  would  have  in- 
spired the  mind  of  his  master  towards  the 
baron  (against  whom  he  himself  was  most 
unfavourably  prejudiced,  from  the  first 
moment  of  beholding  him),  yet  sir  Ro- 
land could  not  believe  that  the  man  whose 
son  was  his  sworn  friend,  whose  life  he 
had  preserved,  and  who  ever  treated  him 
with  every  outward  mark  of  favour  and 
distinction,  could  possibly  possess  so  black 
a  heart,  or  bear  malice,  unprovoked,  be- 
neath so  smiling,  so  plausible  an  exterior ; 
he  wished  not  to  be  convinced  of  his  own 
error,  or  behold  such  duplicity  unveiled. 

He  was  just  trimming  the  feeble  flame 
of  his  lamp,  and  supplying  it  with  oil 
from  a  cruise,  in  order  to  enable  him  the 
better  to  observe  what  might  happen  to 
pass  in  his  chamber,  and  was  bethinking 
B  5  to 
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to  summon  Ralphe,  who  slept  in  an  anti- 
chamber  almost  within  the  reach  of  his 
voice,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  massive 
door  which  was  closed  between  them, 
when  he  heard  cautious  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  turning  hastily  round,  he  beheld 
four  sturdy  knaves,  armed  with  drawn 
swords,  approaching  him. — "  Stand !"  cried 
sir  Roland ;  "  advance  not  another  step, 
and  tell  me  what  make  ye  here  at  this 
hour  of  night?  by  whom  commissioned 
on  this  errand  ?"  and  placing  his  hand  on 
his  trusty  sword,  to  draw  it  in  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  his  liberty,  which  the 
sudden  appearance  of  these  villains  seemed 
to  threaten,  he  found  it  bound  to  the 
scabbai^ !  thereby  precluding  every  hope 
of  resistance  to  their  hostile  purpose; 
while  they,  doubtless  aware  of  his  de- 
fenceless situation,  and  the  impotency  of 
his  threat,  rushed  on  liim  without  deign- 
ing to  reply,  and  quickly  binding  a  ker- 
chief over  his  mouth,  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  any  alarm,  and  pinioning  his  arms 

behind 
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behind  him,  they  raised  him  on  their 
shoulders,  and  bore  him  away  in  cautious 
silence,  taking  the  precaution  to  close 
the  secret  door  upon  their  rear. 

Leaving  the  knight  in  this  ungracious 
company,  to  pursue  the  course  of  their 
minute  instructions,  which  De  Lacy  had 
carefully  marked  out,  imposing  the  strict- 
est injunctions  of  secresy,  and  threatening 
them     with     his    inevitable    vengeance, 
should  they  fail  in  the  observance  thereof^ 
we  will  now,  passing  over  the  intervening 
hours,  proceed  to  the  scene  of  confusion 
which  reigned  throughout  the  castle  on 
the  following  morning,  in  which  the  ini- 
mitable and  specious  De  Lacy  stood  forth 
the  principal  actor ;  and  well  did  he  sus- 
tain the  arduous  part  of  dissimulation,  in 
deploring  the  inexplicable  absence  of  sir 
Roland ;   for  that  knight,   of  course  not 
coming  forth  at  his  ordinary  early  hour, 
Ralphe  waited  for  his  summons  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  impatience,  knowing 
there  needed  much  preparation  for  their 
B  6  early 
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early  embarkation.     At  last,  his  patience 
being  worn  threadbare,  and  beginning  to 
fear   that   some   grievous   malady  might 
have  overtaken  his. master,  he  applied  his 
oak  baton  to  the  chamber-door,  hammer- 
ing and  bawling  with  all  his  might  and 
main ;  the  which  application  brought  forth, 
as  the  reader  may  readily  opine,  neither 
reply  nor  satisfaction,  but  in  lieu  thereof, 
a  host  of  grinning  varlets,  who  were  mar- 
vellously merry  at  the  squire's  expence. 
"  What  a  reveillee !"  cried  one. 
"  A  pleasant  tattoo !"  said  another. 
"  Why  strikest  thou  the  door,  friend 
Ralphe  ?"  asked  a  third. 

"  For  the  same  reason  I  would  strike 
thee — it  stands  in  my  way,"  replied 
Ralphe.  "  I  would  thou  had'st  kindness 
enough  in  thee  to  pitch  thy  ram's  head  at 
it,  and  force  an  entrance,"  and  he  conti- 
nued his  application  with  redoubled  vigour. 
His  noisy  appeal,  however,  still  re- 
maining unanswered,  without  further  he- 
sitation, he  procured  assistance,  and  with 

much 
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much  labour  and  difficulty,  beat  down 
the  door,  and  rushing  into  the  apartment, 
fearing  he  knew  not  what,  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  wonder  and  disappointment  on  dis- 
covering  that  it  was  unoccupied—*'  Saints 
of  heaven  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  whither  hath 
sir  Roland  flown  ?  where  doth  he  hie  ?" 

"  Did  he  enter  his  chamber  yester- 
night ?"  inquired  one  of  the  company. 

"  Of  a  truth  did  he,"  replied  Ralphe,  in 
dismay,  "  or  mine  own  eyes  deluded  me. 
Nay,  bear  ye  not  all  witness  that  the  door 
was  strongly  barred,  and  who  but  one 
within  could  have  done  it  ?" 

The  forlorn  squire,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  master,  and  foreboding  evil 
from  his  mysterious  evanish m en t,  pro- 
ceeded minutely  to  examine  every  niche 
and  corner.  The  couch  was  stripped,  and 
the  sombre  hangings  raised,  but  the  secret 
door  was  undistinguished  by  any  external 
mark  from  the  rest  of  the  rough-hewn 
wall. 

The  rumour  of  his  disappearance  soon 

reached 
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reached  the  king ;  and  De  Lacy,  who  was 
but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real 
cause  of  it,  affected  to  smile  at  the  roman- 
tic and  improbable  tale  the  wondering 
varlet  told. 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  the  baron,  "  mean  ye 
to  play  the  fool  with  our  senses,  and 
bid  us  give  credence  to  such  idle  fancies  ? 
Go  to,  thou  witless  knave,  and  bid  thy 
fellows  fright  not  themselves  with  the 
bugbear  of  their  own  imaginings.  My 
word  on't,  the  buxom  knight  will  be  forth- 
coming presently." 

The  officious  villein,  disconcerted  by 
the  baron's  contemptuous  disbelief,  sneak- 
ed away  like  a  beaten  cur,  and  related  the 
reproof  he  had  met  with  to  his  fellows. 

Ralphe  hearing  this,  and  his  humour 
being  already  fretted,  muttered  a  curse 
upon  the  baron. — "  Stand  off,"  cried  he, 
hotly,  "  I  will  myself  essay  a  word  in 
this  matter.  It  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly ; 
if  the  king  hath  ears,  he  shall  hear  me, 
though  there  may  be  those  who  will  stop 

them 
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them  up  with  specious  parlance.  By  my 
father's  soul,  I'll  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mystery,  though  it  were  darker  and 
deeper  than  the  sea,  and  I  perish  in  the 
attempt!"    /:ii:.'/ii  j/i^^   v'^iii 

So  saying  he  soiight  tfie  king,  who  was 
already  equipped  for  his  journey,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  knights,  and  humbly  ap- 
proaching him,  he  conjured  his  grace,  by 
the  esteem  he  bore  his  valorous  master, 
that  he  would  deign  to  listen  to  his  la- 
mentations ;  and  having  easily  obtained 
his  prayer,  he  succinctly  related  every 
circumstance  relative  to  his  master's  dis- 
appearance; and  so  forcible  and  moving 
was  his  rude  eloquence  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  sir  Roland,  that  the  king,  in 
company  with  the  two  De  Lacys,  the 
squire,  and  a  number  of  knights,  repaired 
to  the  spot. 

Examining  the  situation  of  every  thing 
in  the  chamber,  and  Ralphe's  simple  tale 
being  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  at 
least  a  score  others,    Stephen  was   con- 
vinced 
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vinced  that  there  was  more  than  met  the 
eye  or  the  ear  in  this  occurrence ;  and  pon- 
dering for  awhile,  he  bade  them  strike  the 
bare  walls  with  their  staves ;  and  by  this 
means,  when  they  beat  against  the  secret 
door,  all  instantly  marked  the  different 
sound;  and  the  blow  being  repeated — 
"  Hold  there !"  cried  the  king ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  baron,  who  was  by  no  means 
pleased  at  this  discovery — "  What  think 
ye  of  that,  De  Lacy  ?" 

"  It  sounds  strangely  !" 

"  We'll  e'en  try  a  machine  against  it," 
said  Stephen ;  "  if  we  mistake  not,  that 
wall  is  not  quite  solid.  —  Strike  there, 
knaves ! — hah !  it  yields,  by  my  halidom  ! 
stronger,  again — once  more—bravo !"  cried 
the  king,  as  the  door  yielded  to  their  re- 
peated exertions — "  there  is  the  knight's 
pass." 

Before  the  king  could  utter  another 
word,  Ralphe  leaped  forward,  and  entered 
the  passage. 

"  What  ho,   ye  knaves  !  —  flambeaux 

there — 
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there — quick,  we  will  explore  this  way," 
continued  the  king,  as  Ralphe  quickly- 
reappeared,  bearing  sir  Roland's  sword  in 
his  hand — "  Oh,  look  on  this,  your  grace," 
exclaimed  he,  "  this  is  my  brave  master's 
own.  I  mark  it  well ;  and  lo,  here's  deep- 
laid  treachery !  This  sword  tells  more 
than  our  surmising  speech  may  utter.  Ac- 
cursed be  the  cowardly  hand  that  bound 
this  invincible  blade  to  the  scabbard !" 

Sir  William  regarded  his  father  with  a 
look  full  of  sorrow,  but  De  Lacy  was  too 
secure,  and  too  rejoiced  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  plot,  to  experience  any  fear 
of  discovery,  and  to  imagine  any  thing 
like  contrition  to  flow  from  such  a  cor- 
rupted source  as  his  heart,  was  impossible; 
on  the  contrary,  culpable  as  he  was,  he 
feigned  so  much  anxiety  about  the  favou- 
rite knight,  and  co-operated  so  warmly  in 
the  earnest  endeavours  of  his  real  friends, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  attach  the  slight- 
est suspicion  upon  him ;  and  by  thus  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  misled  them,  bringing  them  back 
again  to  the  precise  spot  they  started  from, 
without  finding  any  satisfactory  trace  of 
the  lost  knight. 

Stephen  was  deeply  chagrined,  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  he  would  bestow  pardon, 
and  a  considerable  reward,  on  any  one 
who  would  come  forward  and  make  such 
disclosures,  that  the  knight  might  be  dis- 
covered, or  avenged  on  his  enemies. 

But  no  one  appeared ;  for  De  Lacy  had 
cautiously  provided  against  chance  of  such 
a  nature;  besides,  he  relied  much  on  the 
urgent  necessity  of  an  early  departure; 
and  the  hour  of  embarkation  being  arrived, 
the  king,  expressing  the  profoundest  re- 
gret at  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  search  in  despair ; 
and  to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  De 
Liacy,  they  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  all  on  board,  and  scudding  gaily 
before  a  favourable  breeze  for  the  shores 
of  England. 

If  Stephen  were  grieved,  sir  William 

de 
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de  Lacy  was  no  less  so ;  for  added  to  the 
loss  of  one  whom  he  had  learned  to  value 
as  a  friend,  even  in  opposition  to  his  fa- 
ther's will  or  his  own  ambition,  was  the 
secret  pang  that  his  own  father  was  the 
author  of  the  treacherous  deed,  and  that 
he  participated  in  the  criminality  of  it,  by 
keeping  silence.  But  De  Lacy  was  his 
father;  and  although  that  father  would 
have  rendered  him  as  heartless  as  himself, 
and. have  stifled  every  nobler  sentiment 
of  truth  and  honour  in  his  breast,  sir 
William  could  never  forget  that  he  was  a 
son,  and  the  feelings  of  filial  affection 
strongly  contended  against  those  of  friend- 
ship and  generosity;  and  that  success 
which  crowned  De  Lacy  with  joy,  filled 
him  with  sorrow. 

Np  argument,  however,  could  prevail 
upon  Ralphe  to  quit  Normandy  without 
his  honoured  master,  vowing  that  he  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  search ; 
and  Stephen,  pleased  with  the  squire's 
devotedness,  not  only  presented  him  with 

a  well- 
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a  well-lined  bourse  to  aid  him  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  design,  but  also  held  out 
to  him  the  promise  of  future  favour,  if  the 
result  of  his  endeavours  proved  agreeable 
to  their  mutual  wishes. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  grief  of  sir  Roland's  friends  in  Eng- 
land, on  learning  the  mysterious  manner 
in  which  the  brave  youth  had  (as  they 
suspected)  been  spirited  away  by  some 
unknown,  and,  doubtless,  some  ignoble 
hand,  was  not  more  general  than  sincere; 
and  although  Avis  welcomed  her  gallant 
lover  with  tears  of  overflowing  joy,  yet 
she  felt  conscious  that  she  owed  the  bliss 
of  that  moment,  and  that  happy  meeting, 
to  the  gallantry  and  friendship  of  the 
missing  knight ;  and  the  genuine  sorrow 
of  her  heart  was  augmented  by  the  sad 
truth,  that  some  base  treachery  had  de< 
prived  her  of  the  opportunity  of  uttering 
her  gratitude. 

But  if  his  loss  were  so  deeply  mourned 
by  his  numerous  friends,  the  queen,  and 

the 
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the  lady  Avis,  what  must  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  the  tender  Myriol,  whose 
whole  soul  was  so  tremblingly  alive  to 
every  kindly  feeling,  and  whose  virgin 
heart  was  so  indelibly  impressed  with  the 
noble  image  and  nobler  virtues  of  sir 
Roland  !  She  was  too  little  versed  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation  to  conceal  the  effects 
of  this  fatal  news.  The  sudden  arrest  of 
her  joyfulness  in  its  course — the  unex- 
pected overthrow  of  her  fond  hopes,  by 
the  hearing  of  this  unwelcome  intelligence, 
caused  her  to  stagger,  and  she  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen,  had  not  the  sympathiz- 
ing Avis  timely  caught  her  arm,  and 
aroused  her  failing  senses  by  her  soothing 
voice.  She  read  the  emotions  of  Myriol's 
overburthened  heart  in  the  fitful  changes 
of  her  lovely  countenance,  and  she  com- 
miserated her  inward  suffering,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was  alone  suppressed 
by  the  innate  modesty  of  her  nature ;  and 
Avis  affectionately  withdrew  her  from 
any  rude  observation,  and  in  the  privacy 

of 
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of  her  own  chamber,  ingeniously  exerted 
herself  to  cheer  her  spirits,  at  the  same 
time  delicately  avoiding  to  touch  upon 
the  true  and  evident  cause  of  her  indispo- 
sition, ascribing  it  solely  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  hall,  where  Stephen,  with  all 
the  adventurous  knights  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  expedition,  received  the 
homage  of  his  barons  and  dependents, 
who  came  in  crowds  to  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  their  victorious  sovereign.  But 
although  his  brow  was  decked  with  the 
laurels  he  had  nobly  won,  it  pained  his 
heart  to  know  that  the  olive-branch  of 
peace  he  so  much  desired  was  still  distant 
from  his  grasp.  The  prospect  before  him 
was  full  of  fearful  storms  and  commotions, 
that  loudly  called  upon  his  policy  and  his 
valour  to  check,  to  tranquilize,  and  to 
subdue.  He  allowed  himself  no  respite 
from  his  labours,  and,  only  considering 
the  urgency  of  the  cause,  was  up  and 
armed,  and  in  the  field,  long  ere  his  and 

England's 
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England's  enemies  were  aware  of  his  ar-* 
rival. 

By  the  promptness  and  celerity  of  his 
movements,  he  threw  his  less  politic  op- 
ponents off  their  guard,  and  having  laid 
siege  to  Bedford,  speedily  won  it ;  from 
whence,  with  unwearying  zeal,  and  a 
strong  force,  flushed  with  recent  victory, 
he  entered  into  Northumberland,  where, 
having  brought  all  that  opposed  him  in 
that  quarter  to  his  own  terms,  he  straight- 
way marched  his  army  into  Gloucester, 
in  which  place  he  was  welcomed  by  every 
mark  of  favour  and  loyalty  by  the  well- 
disposed  and  pacific  citizens. 

The  king's  constable.  Miles,  earl  of 
Hereford,  received  him  there,  and  with 
all  due  honours  led  him  to  the  royal  pa- 
lace in  that  city,  whither  the  citizens 
flocked  in  crowds,  and  by  their  own  free 
will  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  king.  For  the  few  days  this  en- 
dured, it  was  joyful  to  him — a  gleam  of 
sunshine  breaking  through  the  threaten- 
ing 
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ing  darkness  that  surrounded  him.  But 
it  was  transitory,  for  new  insurrections 
soon  demanded  his  presence  and  his  arm 
to  quell  them. 

Hearing  that  the  castle  of  Hereford 
was  holden  against  him,  he  hastened  to 
that  city,  and  arriving  there  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  he  proceeded  to  the  church, 
where  he  sat  in  his  robes,  with  his  crown 
upon  his  head,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
whole  congregation,  who,  greatly  delight- 
ed by  his  noble  and  dignified  appearance, 
and  inspired  by  the  fame  of  his  deeds, 
which  had  preceded  him,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  eagerly  followed  the 
royal  cavalcade  to  the  palace,  shouting 
aloud — "  Long  live  king  Stephen !"  and 
exhibiting  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
loyalty;  while  those  within  the  castle 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  seeing  how  his 
power  and  popularity  increased,  volun- 
tarily surrendered  themselves,  without 
command  or  summons,  and  were  all  gra- 
ciously pardoned  by  the  king. 

VOL.  III.  c  Among 
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Among  those  of  the  most  powerful  who 
rebelled  against  the  king,  was  one  Geoffrey 
Talbot,  a  warrior  famed  for  his  prowess 
and  policy,  which  formerly  he  had  exhi- 
bited on  divers  occasions  in  the  service  of 
Henry;  but  being  now  infected  by  the 
universal  malady  of  insubordination,  or, 
peradventure,  politically  inferring  that  in 
the  general  confusion  there  might  offer 
many  favourable  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing his  fortunes,  he  had  ensconced  himself 
and  his  forces  within  the  impregnable 
w^alls  of  Castle  Webhelege,  which  coming 
to  the  king's  ears,  he  instantly  directed 
his  strength  to  that  point,  where  he  found 
Talbot  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  him, 
and  quite  confident  in  the  security  of  his 
stone  walls. 

Here  pitching  their  tents,  and  making 
every  provision,  in  the  expectation  of  a 
protracted  siege,  Stephen  and  his  allies 
expended  three  days  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  scale  or  make  a  breach ;  and  those  within, 
as  if  wearied  with  looking  on  their  foes  at 

such 
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such  a  distance,  and  judging  from  their 
observations  that  the  king's  army  was 
more  valorous  than  considerable,  resolved 
upon  sallying  forth  to  give  them  battle 
on  equal  terms,  flattering  themselves  that 
they  were  at  least  secure  in  their  superior 
strength  and  numbers,  and  that  the  chance 
of  victory  appeared  evidently  to  favour 
their  cause. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  tedious  to 
Stephen  and  his  army  than  the  vain  efforts 
of  the  preceding  days,  so  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  their  wishes  than  the 
appearance  of  Geoffrey  Talbot  and  his 
garrison,  pouring  forth  in  battle  array 
from  the  yawning  portals  of  Castle  Web- 
helege. 

Loud  rang  the  trumpets  of  both  parties, 
sending  forth  harsh  notes  of  bravery  and 
defiance  to  each  other.  Talbot's  men 
charged  briskly  upon  the  royal  party  ;  but 
they  received  them  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
the  rebels  recoiled  before  them  as  tlie 
waves  of  the  sea,  which,  having  expended 
c  2  their 
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their  fury,  roll  back  again  to  the  wide 
ocean;  but  like  those  waves,  they  only 
retreated  to  collect  and  concentrate  their 
scattered  forces,  and  dash  forward  again 
with  renewed  vigour.  The  overwhelming 
fury  of  this  onset  broke  the  lines,  and  di- 
vided and  dispersed  the  compact  bo,dies 
into  which  they  had  formed  themselves 
to  receive  the  assailants,  and  brown-bills, 
guisarmes,  and  faulchions,  were  now  more 
in  requisition  than  their  long-bows  or  their 
arbalists.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought  for 
some  time,  with  equal  advantage,  alter- 
nately retreating,  advancing,  and  ma- 
noeuvring, endeavouring  to  obtain  by  ge- 
neralship and  tactics,  what  the  equality 
of  their  strength  and  manhood  rendered 
impracticable.  But  still  each  party  main- 
tained its  ground  with  the  most  unyield- 
ing obstinacy  and  indomptable  valour ;  and 
evening  drew  nigh  ere  any  decisive  re- 
sult was  perceptible,  when  the  strength  of 
the  royalists,  who  had  been  weajied  by 
three  days  continual  and  fruitless  labour, 

evidently 
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evidently  began  to  fail  before  the  fresher 
troops  of  Geoffrey  Talbot. 

Stephen  soon  discovered  that  the  ene- 
my was  gaining  fast  upon  them,  and 
thought  it  advisable,  by  a  retreat,  to  re- 
serve his  men  for  a  future  struggle,  ra- 
ther ^than  by  a  blind  and  useless  resistance, 
to  lose  them  without  deriving  any  ulti- 
mate benefit.  Foot  by  foot  they  with- 
drew, keeping  the  rebels  at  bay. 

Talbot,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  glory  of  merely  repulsing  his  sove- 
reign, but,  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
making  him  his  prisoner,  that  he  might 
vaunt  the  holding  of  Stephen,  whose  bra- 
very had  ever  daunted  his  foes,  and  effec- 
tually shielded  him  from  capture,  he 
therefore  rallied  around  him  the  stoutest 
of  his  band,  and  pointing  with  his  blood- 
stained blade  to  the  quarter  where  the 
king  was  bravely  contending  against  his 
conquering  foes,  he  made  known  his  bold 
intentions,  and  held  out  to  them  the  flat- 
tering prospect  of  such  lasting  fame,  and 
c  3  peradventure 
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peradventnre  a  noble  ransom,  that  they 
screwed  up  their  courage  to  the  venture; 
and,  led  by  Talbot,  soon  completely  sur- 
rounded the  king,  cutting  off  all  but  a 
few  of  his  bravest  knights,  who  still  fought, 
though  hopelessly,  in  the  defence  of  their 
prince. 

Their  manoeuvre  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  inconceivable  dispatch,  and  un- 
observed, till  too  Lite,  by  those  who  were 
too  much  interested  in  their  own  immi- 
nent danger,  to  regard  aught  else. 

It  was  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  who  followed  at  the  .heels  of 
Talbot,  that  Stephen's  desperate  courage 
would  yet  have  extricated  him,  had  he 
not  been  struck  from  his  horse  by  the 
glancing  of  a  huge  stone,  such  as  were 
wont  to  be  hurled  from  the  mangonels, 
against  his  helmet,  thrown  doubtless  by 
some  cowardly  hand,  and  with  such  suffi- 
cient force  and  aim,  as  to  fell  him  from 
his  seat ;  and  ere  he  could  recover  his  feet, 
they  pressed   upon   him,   and  disarming 

him 
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him  of  his  axe,  raised  him  on  a  horse,  and 
bore  him  away  in  triumph. 

This  mischance  occurred  above  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle,  to  which  Talbot 
and  his  band  were  now  exultingly  bearing 
their  royal  prisoner,  when  the  loud  shouts 
of — "  Victory  !"  which  pealed  through  the 
fighting  ranks  of  Talbot,  like  thunder 
above  the  heads  of  the  royalists,  gave  them 
notice  of  their  misfortune ;  and,  dismayed 
at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  they  were  re- 
treating in  confusion,  before  their  victo- 
rious foes,  when  they  beheld  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  about  fifty  knights,  and  twice 
as  many  pike  and  cross-bowmen,  rising 
over  the  hills,  and  pouring  down  appa- 
rently to  cut  off  their  retreat.  A  few  mo- 
ments brought  them  face  to  face.  One 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  eagerly  in- 
quired of  the  flying  troops  for  the  king. 
"  Talbot  bears  him  away  in  captivity." 
"  A  prisoner !"  exclaimed  the  warrior, 
his  eyes  glancing  with  fury.  "  The  king 
in  the  hands  of  his  foe,  and  these  heartless 
c  4  knaves 
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knaves  deserting  him  in  the  hour  of  need  ? 
Shame  on  ye,  cowardly  varlets !  But  fly 
hence,  and  hide  your  pale,  fear-stricken 
visages ;  the  warm  blood  of  loyalty  is  fro- 
zen in  your  cold  hearts  !  Away  !"  Then 
turning  quickly  to  his  companions  and 
followers,  he  continued — "  Hear  ye  this, 
oh,  ye  vahant  knights !  England's  king 
is  captive!  On  to  the  rescue!  Let  us 
die  our  blades  in  the  life-blood  of  his  cap- 
tors !  Ye  who  are  true,  and  dare  risk  life 
for  loyalty,  follow.  We  must  conquer. 
'Twere  better  far  to  die  in  his  service,  than 
fly  and  live  dishonoured.  On,  on,  my 
noble  comrades.  Charge  !  and  be  the  cry, 
'  Stephen  and  merry  England !"  And 
spurring  on  his  steed,  he  galloped  forward, 
followed  by  his  own  little  band,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  flying  army,  whose  breasts 
were  fired  by  the  warm  expression  of  his 
loyalty.  Vain  were  the  endeavours  of  the 
troops  of  Talbot  to  oppose  them  in  their 
course;  they  were  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most confusion,  by  this  unfavourable  and 

unexpected 
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unexpected  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
day. 

Talbot,  thinking  himself  secure  in  the 
possession  of  his  prize,  was  making  slowly 
towards  the  castle,  their  horses  being  lame 
and  weary  with  the  excessive  fatigues  of 
the  day;  but  turning  round,  and  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  not,  as  he  had  at 
first  expected,  his  own  troops  who  were 
coming  so  rapidly  in  his  rear,  he  pressed 
forward,  hoping  yet  to  find  shelter  within 
his  own  walls  before  they  reached  him. 
They  gained  upon  him,  however,  so 
quickly,  that  he  found  his  design  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  avoid  an  encounter.  They  met.  Fu- 
rious and  irresistible  were  the  strokes  of 
the  valiant  knights,  and  the  encouraging 
cry  of  their  gallant  leader — "  Stephen  and 
merry  England !"  was  loudly  echoed  by 
every  loyal  tongue ;  and  notwithstanding 
Talbot's  army  rallied,  disappointment,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  expected 
their  exertions  to  be  crowned  with  vic- 
c  5  tory. 
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tory,  and  excessive  weariness,  so  discou- 
raged them  from  making  any  new  effort, 
that  their  resistance  was  feeble  and  use- 
less, and  they  only  strived  to  make  a  safe 
and  speedy  retreat. 

In  this  favourable  position  of  affairs,  the 
struggles  of  the  royalists  to  liberate  their 
prince  was  speedily  rewarded  by  success ; 
and  in  a  few  short  moments  the  captive 
was  seen  wielding  his  recovered  arms 
against  his  conquered  foes,  at  the  head  of 
liis  true  and  faithful  adherents.  Not  a 
single  man  of  the  band  who  had  seized 
him  were  spared — they  were  all  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  battle-field,  and  among 
them  the  rebellious  Talbot,  who  fell  be- 
neath the  avenging  arm  of  his  freed  pri- 
soner. The  head  of  the  traitor  was  sever- 
ed from  his  body,  and  borne  on  a  pike  to- 
wards the  castle  of  Webhelege,  over  whose 
portal  it  was  presently  reared ;  for  on  the 
intelligence  of  their  leader's  death,  those 
within  readily  yielded  up  the  castle  in  all 

humility 
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humility  and  contrition,  joining  in  the 
loyal  cry  of — "  Stephen  and  merry  Eng- 
land !" 


c  6  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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The  sudden  transition  from  defeat  to  con- 
quest, from  galling  captivity  to  a  glorious 
victory  over  his  enemies,  appeared  to  Ste- 
phen like  the  fantastic  production  of  some 
enchanter's  wand,  rather  than  a  substantial 
reahty  ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  confusion  consequent  on  enter- 
ing  upon  such  an  advantageous  possession 
as  Castle  Webhelege,  had  subsided,  and 
the  important  duties  of  securing  the  pri- 
soners, and  taking  care  of  their  wounded, 
had  been  fulfilled,  the  king  began  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  the  fa- 
vourable turn  which  his  fortune  had  expe- 
rienced. 

He  was  not  long  held  in  suspense  on 
this  point,  for  even  before  any  of  those  to 
whom  he  put  the  question  could  find 

terms> 
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terms  adequate  to  the  merits  of  that  brave 
band  of  knights,  who  had  so  opportunely 
arrived  to  succour  their  flying  troops,  and 
rescue  their  sovereign,  the  valiant  leader 
who  had  so  strongly  and  so  successfully 
exhorted  and  rallied  the  discouraged  forces, 
broke  through  the  crowd  of  noble  warriors 
that  surrounded  the  king,  and  dropped 
on  one  knee  at  his  astonished  sovereign's 
feet. 

"  Sir  Roland !  or  our  vision  plays  us 
false!"  exclaimed  Stephen.  "  Speak,  if 
thou  be  that  same  gallant  youth,  and  still 
of  this  earth!" 

"  So  please  your  grace,"  replied  sir  Ro- 
land, for  it  was  no  other  than  he,  "  I  am 
the  self-same  knight  your  royal  favour 
made,  unchanged  of  heart  as  in  person, 
and  (thanks  to  the  fates  who  have  so  kindly 
subverted  the  vile  plots  of  my  masked 
enemies)  still  a  breathing  mortal,  and  able 
and  willing  to  draw  my  glaive  in  the  de- 
fence of  my  king  and  country  !" 

"  By  my  halidom  !  and  a  most  strange 

and 
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and  marvellous  adventure!"  cried  the 
king,  scarcely  crediting  his  eyes  or  ears. 
"  Sure  Heaven's  holy  hand's  in  this,  to 
raise  up  my  champion  as  it  were  from  the 
dead,  and  put  him  forth  to  our  service  in 
the  hour  of  peril.  Arise,  oh  valiant 
knight!  thou  on  whom  fortune  ever 
smiles — our  staunch  defender,  and  our 
truest  knight!  Sit  on  our  right  hand, 
and  relate  to  our  wondering  ears  the  tale 
of  thy  sudden  evanishment,  and  the  hap- 
py cause  of  thy  re-appearance.  Thou  hast 
been  held  back,  only  to  run  more  brilliantly 
on  thy  career.  Sit,  my  brave  champion, 
and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  curiosity." 

Before  however  he  commenced  the  nar- 
ration of  his  adventures,  his  true  friends 
and  brother-knights,  all  those  who  esteem- 
ed him  for  his  merit,  and  eke  those  mean, 
ungenerous  souls  who  envied  the  lustre  of 
his  fortune,  bowed  before  the  favourite  of 
their  warlike  monarch. 

Hubert  de  Lacy,  who  almost  lost  his 
self-command  on  beholding  the  apparition 

of 
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of  sir  Roland,  whom  he  had  believed  to 
be  secure  in  the  clutches  of  his  mercenary 
minions,  was  mortified  and  perplexed  with 
a  thousand  fearful  forebodings ;  and  when 
he  approached  with  well-feigned  courtesy 
to  welcome  the  knight's  return,  his  pene- 
trating eye  was  fixed  on  his  fine  open 
countenance,  in  order  to  read,  in  its  genuine 
and  undisguised  expression,  the  secret  sen- 
timents sir  Roland  entertained  towards 
him.  But  thiere  was  not  a  glance  or  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  to  alarm  the  baron's 
fearful  soul;  and  embracing  him,  he  re- 
tired to  make  room  for  sir  William  de 
Lacy,  who  really  felt  joyed  at  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  father's  dishonourable  designs, 
although  this  happy  feeling  was  somewhat 
embittered  by  the  reasonable  fear  that  it 
njight  ultimately  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  baron's  villainy.  But  the  cheeks  of 
sir  Roland  were  flushed  with  confusion 
when  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  sworn 
friend ;  he  remembered  his  mysterious  be- 
haviour on  the  night  when  he  was  drag- 
ged 
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ged  so  treacherously  away.  Sir  William 
was  no  less  agitated ;  they  met,  but  their 
embrace  was  less  warm  than  formal. 

"  Sir  William,"  whispered  sir  Roland, 
somewhat  sternly,  "  we  must  meet  anon  ; 
I  have  much  to  say — much  to  demand  at 
thy  hands." 

"  At  thy  bidding  thou'lt  find  me  ready," 
replied  the  knight;  and  passing  on,  he 
mingled  with  the  group  that  crowded  the 
spacious  hall. 

When  he  had  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  his  friends  and  foes,  by  the 
king's  command  he  gave  them  a  succinct 
account  of  his  adventures  since  they  last 
met,  omitting  only  to  mention  the  sus- 
picious circumstance  of  sir  William  de 
Lacy's  interference. 

After  his  captors  had  led,  or  rather  car- 
ried, him  through  a  long,  narrow  passage, 
which  apparently  wound  within  the  walls 
of  the  turret  wherein  his  chamber  was  si- 
tuated, observing  the  strictest  silence, 
they  suddenly  stayed  their  cautious  steps, 

and 
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and  proceeded  to  unbar  a  narrow  door, 
which  opened  into  a  small  quadrangular 
cell,  from  whence  a  flight  of  some  dozen 
steps  brought  them  into  a  subterranean 
passage,  which  led  to  an  obscure  spot  in 
the  dark  wood,  which  was  nearly  a  fur- 
long distant  from  the  castle.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  half  a  dozen  men,  com- 
pletely enveloped  and  concealed  by  the 
folds  of  their  cloaks.  For  some  few  mi- 
nutes they  consulted  together,  placing  sir 
Roland,  bound  and  gagged,  upon  the  rank 
grass  which  grew  in  this  sequestered  and 
untrodden  spot.  There  was  evidently  but 
one  speaker,  to  whose  directions  the  others 
tacitly  listened,  offering  neither  remark 
nor  interruption.  When  the  matter  of 
this  consultation  was  concluded,  they  led 
forward  several  horses  that  were  in  wait- 
ing; but  in  raising  sir  Roland  upon  one 
of  them,  his  right  arm  became  disentan- 
gled from  the  bonds  wherewith  they  had 
hastily  fastened  him,  and  marking  his  op- 
portunity, he  struck  one  of  the  men  such 

a  tremen- 
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a  tremendous  and  unexpected  blow  on  the 
head,  that  he  dropped  without  speech  or 
motion  beside  him.  But  both  his  legs 
and  his  left  arm  being  still  bound,  they 
soon  succeeded  in  securing  his  right ;  not, 
however,  without  receiving  sundry  blows 
in  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  The 
leader  also  approaching  him  in  the  scuffle, 
he  stretched  out  his  arm  with  the  inten- 
tion of  tearing  the  mask  he  wore  from  his 
face;  but,  perceiving  his  object,  the  vil- 
lain turned  aside  his  head,  whereby,  al- 
though sir  Roland  missed  his  aim,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  grappling  him  by  the  throat. 
He  struggled  hard  in  his  grasp,  and  only 
extricated  himself  by  leaving  a  fragment 
of  his  dress  in  sir  Roland's  firmly-clenched 
hand.  Having  however  speedily  bound 
him  again,  and  raised  their  stunned  and 
half-dead  comrade  from  the  ground,  they 
put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  pursuing 
their  journey  with  unremitting  speed, 
long  before  break  of  day  they  arrived  at 
the  place  of  their  destination. 

It 
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It  was  an  obscure  and  retired  castle,  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  wood 
through  which  they  had  been  travelling 
since  their  outset.  Although  fortified  and 
guarded,  it  was  in  a  miserable  state  of  di- 
lapidation, and  would  have  scarcely  de- 
fended those  within  from  the  assault  of  a 
very  inferior  force  ;  but  if  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  place  promised  a  meagre 
resistance,  it  certainly  held  forth  little  or 
no  temptation  to  the  rapacious  adventurer, 
or  wealthy  tyrant,  and  was  probably  in 
the  possession  of  some  needy  vavasour,  or 
petty  prince. 

Having  admitted  the  travellers,  with 
the  most  punctilious  observance  of  all  the 
forms  ordinarily  exercised  on  giving  en- 
trance, they  instantly  proceeded  to  consign 
sir  Roland  to  a  place  of  security.  When 
they  had  ungagged  him,  and  freed  his 
arms  and  legs  from  the  galling  cords 
wherewith  they  had  bound  him,  the 
knight  demanded  the  reason  of  their  con- 
duct— by  whom  they  had  been  employed 

in 
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in  this  treacherous  affair,  and  promised 
them  a  large  reward  if  they  would  give 
him  freedom,  and  disclose  the  name  of 
their  dastardly  employer,  that  he  might 
avenge  the  gross  insult  offered  to  his  per- 
son. 

They  were  silent.  He  questioned  them 
concerning  their  intentions,  and  threaten- 
ed them  wdth  the  direst  vengeance  of  his 
friends,  should  they  offer  him  violence. 
But  promises,  remonstrances,  and  threats, 
were  alike  vain,  and  received  with  the 
same  stubborn  silence ;  and  they  left  him 
to  his  own  reflections,  in  the  dark,  damp, 
narrow  cell  into  which  they  had  conveyed 
him. 

Once  in  the  course  of  every  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  he  was  supplied  with  bread 
and  water,  the  gaoler  being  always  ac- 
companied to  the  door  by  six  armed  men, 
to  guard  against  any  surprise  or  effort  at 
escape  from  their  prisoner. 

For  several  successive  and  wearisome 
long  days,  this  monotonous  life  endured, 

without 
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without  the  least  glimmer  of  hope  to  en- 
courage the  desponding  heart  of  the  young 
knight,  who  began  to  think  that  fickle 
Fortune,  who  had  smiled  so  kindly  on  him, 
had  deserted  him  when  at  the  very  pinna- 
cle of  glory,  that  he  might  suffer  more 
acutely  from  the  depth  of  hopelessness  into 
which  she  had  cast  him. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  treatment  he 
received,  however  harsh,  that  his  enemies 
wished  not,  or  feared,  to  deprive  him  of 
life.  But  even  this  idea  seemed  about  to 
be  proved  fallacious,  for  as  nearly  as  he 
could  compute  fhe  time,  two  days  were 
suffered  to  elapse  without  the  customary 
appearance  of  the  jailer  with  his  frugal 
allowance.  He  now^  began  to  think  that 
they  had  really  left  him  to  perish — to  die 
a  horrible  death  in  his  loathsome  dungeon. 
He  listened  —  he  endeavoured  to  catch 
some  sound  that  might  assure  him  that 
th^e  still  existed  some  human  beings  in 
the  old  castle,  but  not  the  slightest  noise 
was  audible — all  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb, 

to 
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to  which  his  cell  bore  no  mean  resemblance 
—indeed  it  seemed  destined  to  be  the 
resting-place — the  cemetery  of  his  bones. 

Suffering  all  the  horrors  of  suspense — of 
growing  hunger,  and  a  burning  thirst, 
which  consumed  him,  he  cast  himself  in 
utter  despair  upon  the  floor  of  his  dun- 
geon, breathing  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of 
his  soul,  which  he  verily  believed  was 
about  to  depart  from  its  earthly  tenement. 

Prostrate,  and  dying  with  want,  he  had 
remained  in  this  position  for  several  hours, 
his  eyes  closed,  to  all  appearance,  in  death, 
though  he  was  still  sensible  to  all  the 
pangs  of  famine,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
door  of  his  prison  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
flood  of  glaring  light,  proceeding  from  se- 
veral flambeaux,  illumined  the  place,  and 
shewed  the  forlorn  and  almost  lifeless 
knight  to  the  eyes  of  those  that  entered. 

"  By  Heaven  !  my  honoured  master !" 
cried  Ralphe,  bursting  into  tears,  and  over- 
come with  mingled  joy  at  the  discovery, 
and  heartfelt  commiseration  for  the  truly 

deplorable 
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deplorable  condition  in  which  he  beheld 
him. 

The  voice  of  the  honest  squire  was  cheer- 
ing music  to  the  fainting  heart  of  sir  Ro- 
land. He  opened  his  eyes — he  endeavour- 
ed to  utter  his  feelings,  but  the  sudden 
gush  of  pleasure  was  too  much  for  his  ex- 
hausted frame  to  bear,  and  he  swooned 
away  in  the  arms  of  Ralphe,  who  gently 
raised  him  up.  Cordials  and  restoratives 
were  speedily  and  successfully  administer- 
ed ;  and  the  next  morning  found  him  per- 
fectly restored,  with  the  exception  only  of 
bodily  strength,  which  time  alone  had 
power  to  invigorate. 

Upon  recovery,  he  learned  the  grief  the 
king  and  all  his  noble  friends  had  express- 
ed on  missing  him  the  morning  of  their 
departure,  and  the  resolution  of  Ralphe, 
which  had  so  happily  succeeded,  of  seek- 
ing his  lord  and  master. 

For  several  days  after  Stephen's  em- 
barkation (the  squire  in  his  turn  related), 
he  had  made  the  most  indefatigable  exer- 
tions 
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tions  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cas- 
tle, to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  sir  Ro- 
land ;  and  not  meeting  with  any  probable 
clue,  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  again 
encountering  him,  when  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  his  solitary  rambles,  he  acciden- 
tally met  with  a  man,  whom  he  instantly 
recognized,  remembering  to  have  seen  him 
at  the  castle  where  the  king  sojourned; 
and  finding  he  was  also  known,  and  sedu- 
lously avoided  by  the  fellow,  his  suspi- 
cions were  aroused  ;  and  cunningly  pre- 
tending to  take  no  notice  of  him,  he  turn- 
ed unconcernedly  into  a  different  course, 
thereby  relieving  the  other  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  dogged ;  but  quickly 
doubling,  and  making  a  circuitous  bend 
towards  the  path  the  other  was  pursuing, 
and  crawling  along  cautiously  among  the 
thick  underwood,  he  kept  him  in  view,  till 
unexpectedly  the  dilapidated  and  seques- 
tered old  castle  broke  upon  him,  to  which 
he  perceived  the  vassal  was  bound ;  and 
seeing  that  entrance  was  given  him  with- 
out 
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out  difficulty,  he  concluded  that  he  was 
well  known,  or  pertaining  to  the  house- 
hold. For  many  hours  he  watched  for  his 
issuing  forth  again,  but  he  came  not;  and 
at  last  Ralphe  returned  from  whence  he 
liad  set  out,  convinced  that  the  man  he  had 
met  with  knew  something  of  the  disap- 
pearance, and  was  probably  an  accomplice 
in  the  knight's  abduction. 

Filled  with  the  hypothetical  fancies 
wherewith  the  suspicious  avoidance  of  the 
man  had  inspired  him,  he  pondered  some 
time  on  the  most  judicious  means  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  finally  resolved  to  seek  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  young  Norman 
noble,  who  had  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
friendship  for  his  master. 

Having,  in  the  name  of  sir  Roland, 
gained  an  audience  with  facility,  he  re- 
lated to  the  young  noble  the  result  of  his 
discoveries,  and  his  suspicions,  and  prayed 
him  to  aid  him,  by  his  arm  and  forces,  in 
prosecuting  what  he  had  so  laudably  be- 
gun. 

VOL.  iiL  D  Under 
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Under  such  circumstances,  the  Norman 
required  little  solicitation  from  Ralphe  to 
exert  his  utmost  power ;  and  setting  forth 
on  the  following  day,  he  appeared  in  martial 
array  before  the  castle ;  and  dispatched  a 
herald  with  a  haughty  command  to  throw 
open  the  gates,  and  give  them  free  ingress 
to  the  castle,  that  they  might  search  for  a 
nobie  knight,  whom  it  was  suspected  they 
held  in  vile  and  unlawful  durance. 

To  this  demand  they  returned  a  most 
ungracious,  and  as  unceremonious  a  re- 
sponse, manning  the  walls,  and  sending 
forth  a  shower  of  stones,  bolts,  and  offen- 
sive missiles,  almost  before  the  herald  had 
reported  them. 

This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  such  a  con- 
temptible foe,  highly  exasperated  the  haugh- 
ty Norman,  while  it  assured  the  faithful 
Ralphe  of  the  existence  of  good  grounds  for 
his  suspicions.  The  conquest  of  such  an 
ill-fortified  place,  which  the  ravages  of  time 
and  former  sieges  had  so  materially  weak- 
ened, Vv^as  no  difficult  task  ;  and  although 

they 
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they  kept  the  Normans  at  bay  with  the 
destructive  use  of  their  well- worked  mati- 
gonels  and  arbalists  for  three  entire  days, 
they  were  fain  to  surrender  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  taking  proper  care  how- 
ever not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  in- 
censed enemies,  by  secretly  vacating  the 
castle  during  the  night. 

The  ensuing  morning  presented  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  Normans  the  bare 
and  undefended  walls  and  ramparts  of  the 
deserted  castle ;  but  suspecting  some  ruse 
de  guerre^  they  cautiously  advanced,  when 
finding  no  resistance,  they  quickly  raised 
their  ladders,  and  scaled  the  walls. 

When  beholding  the  utter  desolation  of 
the  place,  the  enemy  having  before  their 
desertion  broken  up  and  destroyed  every 
thing  they  could  not  conveniently  bear 
away  vi\t\\  them,  sir  Roland's  friends 
apprehended  that  they  had  also  carried 
him  off,  or  perchance,  in  revenge  for  their 
assault,  sacrificed  him.  As  we  have  seen, 
however,  the  faithful  and  indefatigable 
D  2t  Ralphe 
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Ralphe  was  neither  hopeless  nor  idle  * 
and  his  truly  laudable  exertions  were 
crowned  with  success,  himself  receiving 
the  highest  recompence  for  all  his  pains 
and  difficulties,  in  the  happy  restoration 
of  his  master. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Enwrapt  in  the  most  profound  and  un- 
broken silence,  all  listened  to  the  narra- 
tion of  sir  Roland,  which  created  intense 
interest  in  the  breasts  of  all  his  auditors; 
and  there  were  few  present  perhaps  who 
did  not  as  cordially  sympathize  in  his  un- 
deserved sufferings,  as  they  rejoiced  in  his 
happy  deliverance  from  them. 

"  And  points  not  thy  suspicion  at  the 
author  of  this  indignity  ?"  asked  Stephen. 
"  Where  breathes  that  malignant  and  das- 
tard enemy  of  thine,  who  hath  so  unwar- 
rantably persecuted  thee,  sir  Roland  ?" 

"  By  this  hand,  my  liege,  I  wot  not — 
I  own  no  other  enemies  than  thine,"  re- 
plied sir  Roland. 

"  And  so  be  thine  as  truly  mine  as  we 

are  theirs.     We   hold  him  in  no  respect 
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amicable  or  loyal,  who  would  so  disho- 
nourably and  so  disguisedly  deprive  us  of 
our  hardy  champion  and  adherent." 

De  Lacy  regarded  Stephen  earnestly, 
and  as  one  guilty  and  suspected,  at  this 
denunciation ;  but  his  emotion  was  unob- 
served ;  for  all  eyes  and  ears  were  engros- 
sed by  sir  Roland,  who  drawing  a  small 
cross  from  his  bosom,  held  it  out  to  view. 
It  was  of  very  peculiar  workmanship,  and 
studded  with  emeralds  of  rare  value. — 
"  This  bauble,"  said  he,  displaying  it  to 
all,  "  I  plucked  from  the  neck  of  the 
principal  conspirator —the  ringleader,  du- 
ring the  scuffle.  I  tore  it  away  with  the 
tatters  of  his  cloak,  which  he  left  in  my 
unyiilding  grasp.  I  thrust  it  into  my 
bosom,  unmarked  by  those  around  me; 
and  since  that  inauspicious  night,  I  have 
held  it  secure,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
one  day  aid  me  in  the  discovery  of  the 
black-hearted  villain  who  bore  it !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  silent  accusa- 
tion towards  De  Lacy,  for  they  instantly 

recognised 
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recognised  the  cross  as  his  property ;  but 
he  was  unmoved  by  their  steadfast  gaze — 
he  shrank  not  from  their  condemning 
looks — no  tongue  ventured  to  speak  liis 
conviction. 

The  king  alone,  with  much  embarrass- 
ment, taking  the  jewel  from  sir  Roland's 
hands,  brought  it  nearer  to  his  astonished 
sight,  as  if  he  would  be  well  assured  of 
its  identity — for  he  had,  with  his  own 
hand,  bestowed  it  on  the  invidious  De 
Lacy ;  and  in  a  lovv  voice,  that  sounded 
more  like  a  heartfelt  sigh  than  the  natu- 
ral tone  of  his  manly  speech,  pronounced 
it  De  Lacy's.— "  'Tis  thine,  De  Lacy  !" 
said  he ;  adding  in  a  serious  tone,  "  can'st 
thou  say  it  is  not?" 

"  'Tis  mine !"  replied  De  Lacy,  taking 
it  from  the  king's  hand  with  great  respect ; 
"  and  joyfully  I  retrieve  the  honoured 
gift  of  your  grace.  Long  since,  even  be- 
fore our  departure  from  Normandy,  I  was 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  it.  I  dared  not 
mention  it  to  your  grace,  lest  thou  might- 
.r  D  4  est 
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est  have  ta'en  offence  at  my  supposed 
negligence  of  thy  valued  present.  To  my 
son  alone  I  communicated  my  loss — I 
would  have  given  half  my  fortune  for  the 
recovery  of  it,  but  I  dared  not  make  the 
grievance  public,  by  offering  reward,  lest 
it  might  meet  your  grace's  ears,  and  my 
misfortune  be  rendered  doubly  severe  by 
your  grace's  anger  at  my  heedlessness; 
and  therefore  esteemed  it  best  to  suffer 
my  grievous  loss  in  silence,  rather  than  by 
publishing  it,  meet  displeasure." 

The  nobles  and  knights  re^^arded  each 
other  in  expressive  silence.  De  Lacy's 
excuse  was  plausible,  but  many  discre- 
dited the  tale  he  told,  w^ith  so  much  appa- 
rent coolness  and  conscious  integrity. 

"  To  my  most  worthy  friend,'*' continued 
the  baron,  addressing  sir  Roland,  "  for- 
tune again  thrusts  on  me  a  weighty  obli- 
gation. How  shall  I,  and  my  no  less 
grateful  son,  repay  so  great  a  debt  ?" 

"  'Tis  more  than  cancelled,  my  lord,  by 
this   flattering  acknowledgment,"  replied 

sir 
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sir  Iloland;  "  to  hold  the  friendship  of 
two  such  noble  knights  were  worthy  my 
best  endeavours ;  and  I  must  esteem  my- 
self  most  fortunate  in  having  so  unde- 
signedly plucked  this  bauble  from  the 
throat  of  the  villain,  and  restored  it  to  its 
lawful  owner.  Would  that  my  hand  had 
throttled  the  knave!" 

"  Whereby  both  I  and  thou  would'st 
have  been  amply  satisfied,"  replied  De 
Lacy;  but  his  double  meaning  was  lost 
upon  his  hearers;  and  indeed  even  the 
scruples  of  those  who  did  suspect  him 
were  soon  overcome  by  the  well-affected 
ease  and  honesty  of  his  outward  behaviour. 
The  king,  whose  confidence  was  at  first 
shaken  on  the  production  of  the  cross,  was 
willingly  induced  to  credit  the  assertion 
of  his  favourite. 

Sir  Roland  too  was  much  inclined  to 
think  him  sincere,  notwithstanding  the 
bold  and  undisguised  speech  of  Ralphe, 
who  fearlessly  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  baron's  guilt.  Sir  Roland  was  con- 
D  5  scious 
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scious  of  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  his 
squire's  motives ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  De  Lacy,  and  therefore  required 
better  proof  than  bare  suspicion,  before  he 
condemned  the  man  who  pretended  so 
much  friendship  for  him. 

Sir  William's  conduct,  however,  was 
not  forgotten,  and  still  troubled  and  per- 
plexed the  mind  of  the  knight,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  demand  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  An  opportunity  soon 
offered;  he  found  sir  William  alone. — 
'*  Sir  William  de  Lacy,"  said  sir  Roland, 
closing  the  door  of  the  apartment,  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted,  "  be  seated  ; 
'tis  long  since  we  have  met — I  would  ex- 
change some  few  words  with  thee." 

Sir  William  took  one  extreuiity  of  the 
couch;  the  blood  fled  from  his  cheeks 
with  fearful  foreboding ;  he  breathed  short 
and  quick  with  inward  emotion;  a  mi- 
nute's awful  pause  succeeded. 

**  Thou  may'st  readily  conjecture  the 

import 
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import  of  this  meeting,  sir  William,"  said 
sir  Roland,  "  even  though  my  questions 
be  unspoken." 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  knight,  emphati- 
cally, almost  sorrowfully. 

"  And  art,  I  trust,  prepared  to  answer 
every  query,  to  set  my  mind  at  ease.  I 
pray  thee  to  give  me  (what  I  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  demand)  an  explanation 
of  thy  nocturnal  visit,  thy  mysterious 
warning,  and  my  subsequent  treatment, 
an  indignity  which,  unavenged,  still  rankles 
in  my  breast,  and  disturbs  my  peace.  Thou 
wast  aware  of  a  plot  against  me — make 
known  to  me  then,  or  aid  me  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plotters." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  sir  William,  deeply 
moved.     "  I  dare  not." 

"  This  from  the  noble  De  Lacy !"  ex- 
claimed sir  Roland,  in  amazement.  "  Dare 
not !  What  mean'st  thou  ?  Is  this  the 
action  of  a  friend  ?  And  wilt  thou  shield 
mine  enemy  from  me  ?" 

"  Bear  witli  me  patiently — mercifully,'* 
D  6  implored 
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implored  sir  William,  "  nor  hold  me  in 
anywise  culpable,  or  guilty  of  any  breach 
of  friendship.  By  mine  honour,  I  do 
solemnly  aver,  I  am  not  implicated  in  this 
conspiracy  !  Judge  not  my  silence  harsh- 
ly ;  it  pains  me  more  in  the  concealment 
than  it  would  pleasure  thee  in  the  disclo- 
sure. The  secret  I  possess,  I  am  bound 
by  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  ties  never 
to  reveal." 

"  Nay,  then,  sir  William,  I  will  push 
inquiry  no  farther;  from  this  moment  I 
desist ;  but  whatever  cause  thou  may'st 
have  to  hold  with  my  foes  so  faithfully,  I 
must  henceforth  disclaim  all  intimacy — 
all  friendship  towards  thee.  I  cannot 
take  by  the  hand  one  whom,  by  his  own 
confession,  I  know  to  be  in  league  with 
those  that  have  raised  their  hands  against 
my  life  and  liberty !" 

"  In  league  with  them  !"  cried  sir  Wil- 
liam, hastily  ;  but  he  remembered  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  situation,  and  he  checked 
his  rising  anger. 

"  I  can 
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"  I  can  use  no  milder  term,  however 
painfully  that  may  probe  thy  feelings," 
replied  sir  Roland,  firmly.  "  I  have  erst 
esteemed  thee  as  a  friend  and  sworn  bro- 
ther, as  a  bold  knight  and  true.  If  I  am 
changed,  it  is  thou  who  hast  taught  me  to 
forget  those  titles,  and  disrespect  thee — 
thou  who  hast  in  every  respect  forgotten 
that  truth,  ingenuousness,  and,  candour, 
which  once  distinguished  thee.  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Lacy,  I  would  not  judge  thee 
rashly,  but  no  honourable  motive  can  ac- 
tuate the  present  course  thou  hast  chosen 
so  obstinately  to  pursue — therefore  we 
part." 

"  And  would'st  thou  rather  have  an 
enemy  than  a  friend  ?" 

"  That  friend  may  be  an  enemy." 

'*  Appearances,  in  truth,  condemn  me," 
said  sir  William,  hesitatingly.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  seemed  wavering  betwixt  his 
friendship  for  sir  Roland  and  the  stern 
duty  he  owed  his  father. 

*'  Then  in  truth,  speak  fair  and  honest, 

and 
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and  if  these  appearances  indeed  be  false, 
they  will  evanish  like  murky  mists  before 
the  glorious  sun.  Concealment  doth  ill 
become  true  friendship,  sir  William.  Re- 
veal then,  without  scruple,  what  thou 
know'st  of  this  matter,  and  by  disburthen- 
ing  thyself  of  such  a  grievous  load,  lighten 
the  heart  of  one  who  is  proud  to  be  called 
thy  friend,  and  would  still  be  so." 

"  Press  me  no  farther,  I  pray  you,  sir 
Roland,  and  deem  me  more  unfortunate 
than  false.  Thou  canst  not  even  imagine 
the  nature  of  the  galling  bonds  that  bind 
me  so  unwillingly  to  secresy.  Say  no 
more — thou  hast  acted  nobly — more  gene- 
rously than  my  seeming  misconduct  de- 
serves. Thy  friendly  concessions  strike 
deeper  than  thy  upbraidings.  I  must 
away,  lest  in  the  impulses  of  friendship  I 
forget  my  duty.  Farewell!"  cried  he, 
and  hastily  rising,  quitted  the  apartment. 

Sir  Roland  was  lost  in  astonishment  at 
sir  William's  unaccountable  behaviour ;  it 
passed  his  wit  and  penetration  to  fathom 

the 
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the  obscure  depths  of  this  mystery.  He 
read  the  changes  in  the  young  knight's 
countenance,  he  witnessed  the  inward 
struggles  of  his  better  nature,  prompting 
him  to  confide  in  his  friendship,  and  yet 
beheld  with  regret  that  he  recoiled  with  a 
shudder  from  any  disclosure. 

But  his  parting  words  made  a  deeper 
impression  than  was  probably  intended. — 
"  His  duty !  His  duty  !"  repeated  sir 
Roland,  pacing  the  chamber  in  painful 
rumination,  "  what  means  he?  That  du- 
ty must  be  indeed  severely  imperative, 
which  compels  him  to  forego  the  bent  of 
that  desire  to  which  friendship  inclines 
him.  Sir  William,  I  do  believe  thee  ho- 
nest. 1  have  seen  the  commotion — the 
struggles  of  half-stifled  conscience  within 
thee  ;  I  must  perforce  acquit  thee  of  any 
bad  intent  towards  me;  but  he  who  de- 
mands the  observance  of  such  stern  duty, 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  condemn. 
Ralphe,  honest  Ralphe,  thy  wit  hath  hit 
the  mark,  and  every  conspiring  circum- 
stance 
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stance  convinces  me  the  baron  de  Lacy 
is  mine  enemy.  He  is  the  smooth-tongued 
serpent  that  hath  so  long  thrown  his  hate- 
ful coil  about  me,  and,  masked  in  merry 
disport,  hath  endeavoured  to  strike  at  my 
life  with  his  envenomed  fangs.  Curse  on 
his  smiling  hypocrisy,  in  which  I  have 
too  blindly  confided !  At  least  I  owe  my 
thanks  to  sir  William's  caution  for  putting 
me  on  my  guard.  I  will  watch  this  in- 
vidious and  designing  baron  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  if  I  mark  any  treachery  in  him, 
I  will  speak  boldly  out,  and  fear  not  to 
hazard  even  the  loss  of  the  king's  favour, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  undeserving  fa- 
vourite's villany.  Unwittingly  I  have 
avoided  every  snare  the  insidious  knave 
hath  laid,  and  now  that  the  veil  is 
drawn  aside,  'twere  strange  indeed  if  I 
could  not  defend  myself  against  his  ma- 
chinations." 

These  disagreeable  reflections,  in  which 
the  knight  was  indulging,  were  interrupted 

by 
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by  the  appearance  of  the  principal  mover 
of  them,  Hubert  de  Lacy. 

His  presence  startled  sir  Roland,  and 
the  flush  of  confusion  crimsoned  his  noble 
brow,  as  he  slightly  returned  the  baron's 
salutation,  with  that  distant  politeness 
and  reserved  demeanour,  which  his  ag- 
grieved spirit  prompted,  and  his  ingenu- 
ous disposition  scorned  to  conceal. 

"  By  the  rood,  sir  Roland  !"  exclaimed 
De  Lacy,  "  methinks  thou  hast  grown 
dull  of  late.  Why,  thou  wast  the  very 
foremost  in  the  merry  gambols  of  our  gal- 
lants— the  blithest  cock  of  the  whole  co- 
vey. Whither  hath  thy  joyfulness  slip- 
ped to?  What  weighty  oppression  bear- 
eth  upon  the  natural  elasticity  of  thy  na- 
ture ?" 

"  Is  it  strange,  my  lord,  that  a  man 
should  not  go  singing  through  the  wood, 
where  he  is  aware  there  lies  an  enemy  in 
ambush  ?" 

''  Art  thou  so  situated  ?" 

"  I  am, 
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"  I  am,  my  lord,"  adding,  with  empha- 
sis, "  and  thou  know'st  it  well." 

«  I — I  ?"  demanded  De  Lacy,  evident- 
ly confused,  and,  at  the  moment,  suppos- 
ing that  he  alluded  to  him. 

"  Have  I  not  lately  escaped  from  his 
grasp?"  continued  sir  Roland,  marking 
well  the  baron's  agitation,  although  he 
pretended  to  be  too  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject to  observe  it. 

"  True — true,"  replied  De  Lacy,  some- 
what relieved  from  his  apprehension ;  "but 
thou  art  above  fear,  and  art,  thanks  to 
thy  good  fortune,  safe  in  England." 

"  Envy,  malice,  and  villany,  are  the 
birth  of  no  particular  clime,  my  lord ; 
mine  enemy  can  breathe  here  as  well  as 
in  the  French  dominions,"  said  sir  Roland  ; 
"  but  he  that  would  crush  me  shall  find 
thorns,  where  he  only  expects  to  meet 
with  a  simple  and  harmless  flower." 

"  Thou  hast  some  suspicion  then  of  the 
offender?"  inquired  De  Lacy,  with  feigned 
indifference. 

"Of 
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"  Of  the  villain^ — of  the  base  and  das- 
tardly coward,  who  lurks  beneath  a  mask 
of  excellence  !  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  my 
suspicions,  and  those  founded  too  on  in- 
disputable truths." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  In  honest  truth !  and  lives  so  near, 
that  I  can  keep  mine  eye  upon  his  mo- 
tions. He  shall  not  wag  a  finger  or 
breathe  a  syllable,  but  I  will  detect  him." 

"  I  am  stricken  with  astonishment ! 
And  shall  he  walk  at  liberty  who  hath 
conspired  against  thine,  sir  Roland?  'Twere 
better  to  challenge  him  with  his  guilt,  and 
expose  him  forthwith." 

"  Not  yet,  my  lord,  thanks  to  thy 
friendly  zeal  in  my  concerns  :  my  plot  is 
not  yet  ripe.  I'll  do  a  deed  shall  make 
his  dastard  soul  shrink  within  him  :  he 
shall  tremble  before  the  voice  of  his  of- 
fended master,  whose  foot  shall  spurn  the 
cringing  and  contemptible  reptile  from 
him." 

Sir  Roland   paced    up  and  down   the 

chamber. 
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chamber,  in  all  the  agitation  of  half-vent- 
ed rage,  and  was  compelled  to  exert  all 
his  equanimity  to  suppress  his  just  indig- 
nation from  breakinoj  forth  in  more  de- 
cided  language  against  De  Lacy's  vile  du- 
plicity. But  he  restrained  himself,  merely 
exciting  the  fears  of  the  baron,  by  ex- 
pressing himself  in  the  undecided  terms 
we  have  quoted,  reserving  for  a  fitter  op- 
portunity the  torrent  of  overwhelming 
indignation  which  now  pent  up  in  his  own 
breast,  created  in  him  so  much  uneasiness. 
"  My  lord,"  continued  he,  "  I  may  per- 
haps have  expressed  myself  too  warmly, 
but  feeling  poignantly  as  I  do  the  unpro- 
voked injuries  I  have  sustained,  some  al- 
lowance may  be  made.  I  trust  no  tongue 
will  reprove,  but  every  honest  heart  ap- 
prove, my  conduct  and  my  speech,  and 
most  of  all,  my  lord,  I  wish  thee  to  feel 
conscious  of  the  justness  of  it." 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  How  sweetly  yon  moon  shines  through 
those  dark  and  silent  glades  !  Oh,  there 
is  a  soothing  calm  in  this  scene.  Avis, 
that  breathes  repose  to  one's  fevered  soul. 
Who  can  look  on  that  placid  sky,  and 
not  experience  happiness,  even  though 
that  feeling  be  but  as  transitory  and  as 
waning  as  that  bright  orb  v*'e  look  on  ?" 
Thus  spake  the  lovely  Myriol,  and  she 
sighed  so  sadly  as  she  concluded,  that  it 
should  seem  her  boasted  felicity  had  passed 
away  even  in  the  expression  of  it. 

"  And  art  thou  indeed  so  happy  ?"  in- 
quired Avis,  kindly,  but  doubting;  "that 
soft  sigh  methinks  would  tell  a  different 
tale." 

"  Alas !"  replied  Myriol,  while  her 
beauteous  blue  eyes   were  swimming  in 

tears, 
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tears,  "  I  have  sighed  so  long,  Avis,  that 
sighing  hath  become  a  habit." 

"  Poor  heart !"  said  Avis,  tenderly ; 
"  and  yet,  pitying  thee  as  I  do,  Myriol, 
by  my  fay,  I  can  forebode  no  ill!  thy 
knight  is  true  and  stout,  and  whatever 
unkindlv  cloud  now  hides  him  from  thee, 
time  may  haply  chase  it  away,  and  then 
again'  behold  thine  errant  smiling  at  thy 
feet." 

"  'Tis  kind — most  kind,  to  endeavour 
to  cheer  my  drooping  spirits  with  such 
sweet  illusions — with  visions  too  full  of 
bliss  ever  to  be  realized.  Hope  can  no 
longer  feed  on  these  dainty  cates;  she 
loathes  the  visionary  banquet,  and  yet 
turns  away  unsatisfied." 

"  Art  thou  so  utterly  lost?  Nay, 
wherefore  should'st  thou  despond?  thou 
hast  no  certain  tidings  of  his  death  (which 
Heaven  forbid  !)  There  exists  not  even  a 
shadow  whereon  suspicion  may  reasonably 
rear  its  fabric.  Liberty  he  may — nay, 
must  have   lost,  or  he  would,    ere  this, 

have 
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have  sought  the  lady  of  his  heart ;  but  life 
he  still  may  hold,  and  live  in  hope." 

"  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  love?"  sighed 
Myriol. 

"  What  heart  could  resist  such  noble- 
ness and  valour?  love  was  the  meed  of 
his  might  and  his  merit.  Dost  thou  re- 
puie  that  thou  hast  bestowed  thine  affec- 
tion on  so  worthy  a  knight  ?" 

"  Not  so,  or  I  were  indeed  unworthy 
of  his  love;  but  I  regret  that  it  hath 
proved  neither  joyful  to  him  nor  to  me." 

*'  How  know'st  thou  ?  may  not  his 
captivity  be  sweetened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  kindness?  and  in  that  re- 
flection, lament  not  thy  love  as  joyless." 

"  True.  Love  possesses  this  peculiar 
virtue,  that  in  distance  and  in  separation 
it  increaseth  ;  while  the  loved  object  ever 
appears  to  the  fond  imagination  in  more 
glowing  colours  even  than  it  seemed  to 
wear  at  that  blissful  moment  when  the 
half- whispered  declaration  first  passed  the 
lips.     May  it  be  as  thou  dost  prophecy, 

sweet 
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sweet  Avis,  and  may  the  remembrance  of 
Myriol  cheer  him !" 

During  this  confidential  conversation, 
the  damsels  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  long  and  spacious  terrace,  which  led 
from  their  chambers,  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  to  the  w^oody  and  picturesque 
grounds  which  surrounded  the  castle,  and 
the  serene  beauty  of  the  evening  prompt- 
ed them  to  venture  to  tread  the  green- 
sward, which  was  illumined  by  a  flood  of 
light  from  the  full  moon,  nothing  fearing 
at  this  late  hour,  and  in  such  a  secluded 
spot ;  taking  care,  however,  to  limit  their 
walk  by  such  cautious  bounds  as  to  keep 
the  castle  in  view.  They  were  both  en- 
veloped in  cloaks,  and  large  wimpels,  or 
hoods,  half  concealed  their  beautiful  faces. 
Myriol  uttered  her  hopes,  her  fears,  and 
her  lamentations ;  and  Avis  exerted  all 
her  powers  of  eloquence  to  sooth  and  com- 
fort her. 

When  about  to  return  to  the  castle, 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 

tall 
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tall  figure,  standing  erect  some  fifty  yards 
before  them. — "  St.  Adele  defend  us!"  ex- 
claimed Avis,  "  who  stands  in  our  path  ?" 

"  I  mark  him,"  replied  Myriol,  in  a 
voice  suppressed  by  fear;  "  think'st  thou 
he  means  us  harm  ?" 

"  Can  his  intent  be  good,  to  cross  our 
path  at  this  unseasonable  hour?'* 

"  Heaven  aid  us !"  cried  Myriol ;  "  let 
us  not  advance.  Cannot  we  retreat,  and 
regain  the  castle  by  going  round  ?" 

"  He  will  pursue  us." 

"  I  rather  think  he  awaits  us." 

"  See,"  said  Avis,  who  kept  her  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  the  object,  "  he  ob- 
serves our  wavering  and  our  fear,  and 
signs  us  to  advance.  He  kneels  in  sub- 
mission. Courage,  and  let  us  forward; 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  not  more  danger  in 
advancing  than  retreating." 

With  as  much  confidence  as  they  were 
capable  of  summoning  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  walked  forward ;  and  as 
they  approached  nearer  the  object  of  their 
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fears,  who  was  still  kneeling,  Myriol  re- 
cognized, in  a  moment,  the  muscular 
form,  and  singular  garb,  of  the  witless 
Black  Boy. — "  'Tis  Gervase !"  exclaimed 
she,  "  and  I  behold  him  with  pleasure ;  I 
have  never  encountered  him  but  in  trou- 
ble, and  his  mighty  arm  hath  always  been 
raised  in  my  defence  and  service." 

"  What  brings  thee  hither  ?"  demanded 
Avis. 

"  Did  I  not  say  my  shadow  should  be 
on  thy  path  when  the  moon  was  over  the 
hills?" 

"Ay,  and  we  looked  for  thee,  Gervase; 
but  many  moons  have  risen  and  set,  and 
yet  we  have  never  beheld  thee  or  thy 
shadow — where  hast  thou  hidden  ?" 

"  I  have  followed  the  course  of  my 
mistress,  and  wandered  far  from  these 
trees — but  I  have  not  forgotten  the  meek- 
eyed  dove.  I  have  seen  her  even  in  my 
dreams." 

"  And  where  is  the  fawn  thou  did'st 

promise  ?" 
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promise  ?"  asked  Avis ;  "  hast  thou  for- 
gotten  it?" 

"No;  I  have  caught  thee  a  white  fawn, 
as  fair  as  the  lily  of  the  vallies.  He  came 
with  me — he  follows,  even  as  the  hound 
doth  the  herdsman." 

"  I  see  him  not." 

"  He  shall  appear,"  replied  Gervase,  and 
applying  a  small  whistle  to  his  lips,  he 
blew  a  shrill  low  note,  when  a  beautiful 
fawn  instantly  leaped  from  among  the 
thick  underwood,  and  came  bounding 
nimbly  towards  the  spot  where  the  dam- 
sels stood,  gazing  in  admiration  as  the 
slim  and  elegant  animal  approached  them. 

The  fawn  at  first  received  their  caresses 
with  much  timidity,  but  became  speedily 
reconciled  to  them. 

Myriol,  proud  of  the  gift,  would  have 
bestowed  her  bourse  upon  the  Black  Boy, 
but  she  had  too  often  witnessed  his  disin- 
terestedness and  hasty  temper,  to  offer  him 
an  unasked  recompence,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring his  displeasure ;  besides,  his  kind 
E  2  nature 
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nature  appeared  already  abundantly  gra- 
tified in  the  earnest  welcome  she  gave 
his  present, 

"  I  must  secure  him,  or  the  truant 
may  follow  his  kind  master.— Come  hither, 
pretty  one!"  said  Myriol,  and  taking  a 
riband  from  her  waist,  she  fastened  it 
round  its  graceful  neck.  "  I'll  take  heed 
he  shall  not  stray." 

"  He  will  not  need  much  wooing  to 
stay  him.  Kindness  will  win  him.  The 
poor,  simple  thing  hath  a  young  heart, 
and  tender.  Thou  may'st  train  him  to 
grow  where  thou  wilt,  for  he  is  tractable 
as  a  woodbine." 

"  Pretty  creature !"  cried  the  delighted 
Avis,  patting  it.  "  By  what  name  shall 
we  call  him  ?" 

"  Snowflake !"  replied  Gervase.  "  Snow- 
flake  I  have  named  him." 

"  And  Snowflake  shall  he  still  be  call- 
ed," said  Myriol ;  "  for  it  is  an  appellation 
that  aptly  suits  his  colour  and  bis  light- 
ness." 

"Truly 
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"  Truly  now,"  said  Avis,  still  occupied 
i«  caressing  the  slender-formed  Snowflake, 
**  methinks  this  fawn  will  haply  rival 
Mignonette  in  my  favour — Dost  thou 
remember  my  pet-squirrel,  Gervase?" 

"  Yes — yes — yes,"  answered  the  Black 
Boy,  slapping  his  forehead,  and  speaking 
with  such  rapidity  and  warmth,  that  the 
two  maidens  were  apprehensive  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  suddenly  overtaken  by 
one  of  his  fits  of  lunacy  : — "  I  do — I  do. 
Can  I  forget  the  day  when  the  green  men 
put  my  hands  in  bonds,  'cause  they  feared 
me? — Can  I  forget  the  meek-eyed  dove, 
who  smiled,  and  gave  me  liberty;  and 
this  bright  blade  too,"  drawing  out  the 
knife  Myriol  had  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  instantly  replacing  it  in  the  folds  of 
his  girdle — "  Can  I  forget  the  kind  youth 
who  was  my  shield  when  my  foes  would 
have  stricken  me  like  a  wild  boar,  or  a 
hungry  wolf — can  I  forget  him?  Yes, 
yes  ]  I  can— I  have  !  ungrateful  wretch  that 
I  am  !  My  heart  is  more  faithless  than 
E  3  my 
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my  head !  for  that  ought  to  remember, 
even  when  memory  fails  me,  and  my  poor, 
poor  wandering  senses  quit  me,  and  leave 
me  in  the  darkness  of  night,  without  moon 
or  star,  or  any  light  or  living  thing  to 
cheer  me." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !"  exclaimed  My- 
riol,  and  extremely  agitated  by  Ger vase's 
mysterious  mention  of  sir  Roland,  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  if  to  sue  and  im- 
portune him  to  speak,  "  say — know'st 
thou  aught  of  sir  Roland  ?  —  Speak,  I 
charge  thee,  though  thy  tongue  speak  the 
ill  my  heart  forebodes,  what  of  him— say  ?'* 

"  111  tidings  have  wings :  I  would  be 
dumb,  rather  than  my  speech  should  grieve 
thee ;"  and  taking  a  scarf  from  a  coarse 
cotton  parcel,  "  this  sendeth  that  noble 
youth,  whose  sharp  sword  is  life  to  his 
friends,  and  death  to  his  foes." 

"  Oh  !  Avis — Avis,  look  on  this  scarf!" 
cried  Myriol,  "  and  tell  me,  is  it  not  the 
self-same  one  I  girded  on  sir  Roland  ?" 

"The 
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**  The  same  indeed,"  replied  Avis,  ex- 
amining it. 

"Where — where  did'st  thou  obtain 
this?" 

"  Even  from  the  youth's  own  hand," 
said  Gervase. 

«  Lately?" 

^  Some  two  days  since." 

"  Kind  Heaven  !  he  lives  then  !"  ex- 
claimed the  grateful  Myriol,  clasping  her 
hands  in  the  ecstacy  of  her  joyful  feelings. 

"  He  lives,  and  he  thrives,"  cried  Ger- 
vase ;  *^  he  stands  among  his  comrades  like 
an  oak  above  the  alders  ;  courage  shines 
in  the  beam  of  his  eyes,  and  his  foes  shrink 
and  wither  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  mighty 
faulchion  !     Who  shall  oppose  him  ?" 

"  Good  Gervase,  I  pray  thee  tell  me 
what  said  he,"  said  Myriol,  "  an  thy  me- 
mory fails  thee  not  ?" 

"  I   cannot    forget    his    words   or    his 

deeds  ;  an  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  and  his 

charge  for  a  moment,  I  must  blame  those 

charms  which  stood  'twixt  me  and  my  re- 

E  4  membrance, 
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membrance,  and  dazzled  my  senses.  I 
wandered  to  the  camp  of  the  king,  and 
there  I  marked  the  youth.  The  white 
plume  nodded  over  his  helm,  and  there 
was  pride  in  his  gait ;  but  the  glitter  of 
steel,  and  the  pomp  and  parade  of  war,  had 
not  changed  him.  His  naked  hand  press- 
ed mine ;  he  was  true  and  kind,  and  I  felt 
that  his  heart  was  with  me.  Mine  was 
full  too,  and  swelled  to  bursting  with  joy ; 
and  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes,  but  it 
was  not  weeping.  And  then  he  drew  me 
on  one  side,  for  there  were  many,  many 
eyes  upon  us — ay,  and  many  too  were 
turned  in  scorn,  for  they  were  more  proud 
than  valorous,  and  marvelled  that  so  brave 
a  knight  should  welcome  so  poor,  so  mean 
a  thing  as  I,  as  if  kindness  were  a  blur  on 
bravery.  Am  I  not  a  man  ?  I  could  prove 
myself  a  better  to  their  discomfiture." 

"  But  sir  Roland  knows  thee,  and  cou- 
rage like  his  is  ever  generous,  and  wots 
well  how  to  estimate  that  virtue  in  others," 
said  Myriol     "  His  noble  spirit  rises  above 
.  ■.  those 
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those  paltry  distinctions  Avhich  meaner 
mortals  make.  He  values  the  man,  and 
not  the  garb.  But  speak  on,  good  Ger- 
vase,  and  let  thy  words  bring  joy  to  our 
anxious  hearts." 

^*  We  hied,"  resumed  the  Black  Boy, 
"  to  the  tent  of  the  youth,  and   he  in- 
quired an'  mine  eyes  had  been  blessed  by 
the  sight  of  the  meek-eyed  dove.     I  an- 
swered no,  and  he  was  silent  and  thought- 
ful.    *  Wilt  thou  seek  her,'  said  he,  *  and 
place  this  scarf  in  her  hands  ?  and  tell  her 
sir  Roland  lives  !'     I  listened ;  there  was 
more  on  his  tongue  than  was  uttered,  but  he 
stayed  the  course  of  his  speech — the  words 
flowed  back  to  his  heart,  from  whence  they 
sprang.    I  was  unworthy  to  bear  more  than 
this  simple  charge.     Even  in  this  mission 
I  feel  pride.     I  came  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  Snowflake  bounded  beside  me. 
Twice  have  I  seen  the  sun  sink,  and  the 
moon  rise,  but  I  have  not  tarried  on  my 
course ;  repose  hath  not  stayed  my  steps, 
for  I  was  unwearied.     I  have  ran  like  the 
E  5  brook. 
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brook,  which  floweth  as  gaily  beneath  the 
dark  black  sky,  as  in  the  beams  of  the 
noonday  sun.  Thy  smiles  have  repaid 
me,  and  I  now  hasten  to  tell  the  knight  I 
have  done  his  bidding." 

"  Nay,  not  so  hastily,  I  pray  thee,  Ger- 
vase,"  said  Myriol ;  "  remain  until  the 
morrow  ;  so  long  a  journey  needs  at  least 
a  short  repose." 

"  Fain  would  1  comply  with  commands 
that  rejoice  me,"  replied  Gervase,  "  but 
that  I  know  the  knight  is  watching  my 
return  ;  and  though  I  had  the  strong 
wings  of  the  eagle,  and  flew  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  glance  from  his  lady's  eye, 
he  would  count  me  tardy ;  I  know  his  im- 
patient spirit  outstrips  my  untiring  steps. 
I  must  away  !" 

"  At  least  refresh  thee  with  a  cup  of 
v>^ine,"  said  Avis  ;  "  a  minute's  delay  will 
suffice  for  that.—I'll  bring  it  thee  anon." 

"  There  is  living  water  in  the  brook  to 
cool  my  parched  throat ;  no  wine  shall  fill 
my  heart  and  brain  with  fire.     It  is  sweet 

poisoa 
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poison — there  is  an  adder  in  the  cup.  I'll 
none  of  it.  It  makes  the  strong  man 
weak,  and  the  wise  man  foolish.  The  war- 
horse  is  mighty,  and  his  drink  is  water ! 
Is  it  not  strong  enough  for  man?  No 
wine — no  wine.     I  go." 

"  Stay  —  one  moment,"  said  Myriol, 
fearful  lest  he  should  depart  without  some 
acknowledgment  to  sir  Roland  for  the 
kind  and  welcome  intelligence  he  had 
sent  her  ;  and,  drawing  a  small  ring  from 
her  finger,  she  continued  — "  Bear  this 
token  to  thy  friend  sir  Roland,  and  tell 
him  Myriol  lives "  and  she  hesitated. 

"  For  him  ! '  quickly  added  Gervase, 
with  a  shrewdness  of  expression  that  sur- 
prised both  the  damsels,  who  could  not  but 
admire  his  penetration ;  nor  was  Myriol 
in  the  least  offended  by  his  promptitude 
in  helping  out  her  meaning. 

"  Say  what  more  thou  wilt,"  said  she, 

smiling ;  "  one  need  not  be  particular  in 

one's  instructions  to  so  apt  a  squire.     So 

fare  thee  well,  kind  Gervase,  and  Heaven 

E  6  be 
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be  with  thee  !"  and  she  proffered  her  tiny 
hand,  which  the  delighted  Black  Boy,  on 
bended  knee, took  in  his  large  rough  hands, 
and  respectfully  pressed  to  his  lips;  and 
the  next  minute  he  was  up  and  away,  and 
lost  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  moonlit 
groves. 

"  A  strange  pass  !"  cried  Avis,  breaking 
the  silence  which  followed  his  departure. 

"  And  a  most  happy  one !"  said  Myriol ; 
"  and  yet  I  almost  doubt  its  reality  :  the 
hour — the  place — all  mark  it  so  romantic 
and  so  wonderous.  An  it  be  a  dream, 
may  I  never  wake  to  experience  worldly 
cares  again,  I  am  so  happy." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  replied  the  kind 
Avis ;  "  and  do  as  heartily  sympathize  in 
thy  joy  as  in  thy  sorrow.  Come,  love, 
let  us  return  to  our  chamber;  morning  is 
not  far  off.  I  long  to  advise  her  grace  of 
our  tidings,  and  astonish  her  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  our  new  favourite — poor  Snow- 
flake!" 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  having  safe- 
ly brought  over  the  empress  Maude,  es- 
corted by  a  great  army  of  her  partisans, 
made  good  their  landing  at  Portsmouth  ; 
and  AdeHze,  the  consort  of  the  late  king 
Henry,  then  wife  of  William,  earl  of 
Arundel,  welcomed  her  with  open  arms 
to  the  castle  of  that  nobleman,  while  Ro- 
bert proceeded  with  all  the  ardour  of  dis- 
patch the  cause  demanded,  to  raise  the 
people  of  Wallingford,  and  from  thence 
speedily  to  Gloucester,  where  he  found 
little  or  no  difficulty  to  oppose  his  pur- 
poses. 

.  Stephen  was  at  this  particular  juncture 
holding  his  siege  before  Marlborough,  but 
raised  it,  and  marched  with  his  forces  to- 
wards Arundel,  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing 
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ing  the  tidings  of  Maude's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  Robert  lacked  neither  courage  nor 
vigilance,  and  being  advised  of  his  ad- 
vance, which  he  fully  expected,  put  his 
formidable  forces  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, being  rather  rejoiced  than  grieved 
in  the  prospect  of  a  contest,  the  favour- 
able issue  of  which  would  at  once  yield 
him  the  power  his  ambition  had  so  long 
thirsted  after  ;  for  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  it  was  not  out  of  any  extraordinary 
natural  affection  for  Maude,  that  this  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Henry  espoused  her  cause. 
The  same  interested  feeling  influenced 
him  to  champion  her  rights,  as  moved  the 
other  nobles  of  the  realm — the  augmenta- 
tion of  his  own  power  and  fortunes,  only 
regarding  the  empress  as  a  most  conveni- 
ent tool  for  the  prosecution  of  their  de- 
signs, and  a  gallant  disguise  for  their  trea- 
son. 

Being  resolved  that  Stephen  should  not 
even  approach   Arundel   Castle  without 

oppo- 
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opposition,  earl  Robert  set  forth  to  en- 
counter him  on  his  way,  in  order  to  give 
a  check  to  the  victorious  king. 

The  adverse  parties  met,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  wherein  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides,  and  a  greater  number  wounded; 
among  others,  sir  William  de  Lacy  seri- 
ously so,  having  been  borne  away  by  his 
trusty  esquires  in  the  very  onset.  And 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  earl,  who  found 
himself  considerably  discomfited  by  the 
valorous  resistance  of  the  king's  troops, 
Stephen  discovered  that  his  favourite  sir 
Roland,  with  several  others,  had  been  car- 
ried off  as  prisoners  of  war,  by  the  flying 
and  vanquished  army. 

"  By  God's  birth  !"  exclaimed  the  king, 
on  receiving  the  report,  "  fortune  is  of  late 
pleased  to  play  that  true  knight  false! 
nought  but  mishaps  and  mischances  at- 
tend him,  and  his  sworn  brother  too,  thy 
valiant  son,"  addressing  De  Lacy,  "  like  a 
trusty  friend,  shares  his  bad  fortune  ;  one 
lies  wounded,  and  the  other,  God  wot ! 

wounded 
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wounded  too  peradvei.  ne,  but  at  all 
events  in  fetters.  He  must  be  freed,  if 
we  pluck  a  jewel  from  our  crown  to  ran- 
som him !" 

"  We  have  some  threescore  prisoners, 
your  grace,"  replied  De  Lacy  ;  "  there 
are  knights  of  degree  among  their  num- 
ber, for  whom  they  will  be  doubtless  re- 
joiced to  make  an  exchange." 

"  Threescore  traitors,  I  hold  them,  sir 
baron,"  replied  Stephen,  warmly.  "  They 
^  were  errant  fools  indeed  to  exchange  one 
true  heart  for  this  whole  crew  of  disloyal 
subjects.  Credit  us,  De  Lacy,  they  know 
the  worthlessness  of  these  knaves,  and  will 
in  nowise  offer  to  release  sir  Roland  for 
their  value — nay,  though  we  gave  them 
all  for  him,  for  we  would  deem  him  cheap- 
ly bought  even  at  that  price." 

"  Let  us  not  offer  too  much,  lest  we  ex- 
cite their  avarice,"  said  De  Lacy. 

"  Too  much !"  repeated  the  king,  net- 
tled at  the  cool  and  unconcerned  manner 
in  which  he  treated  the  capture  of  sir  Ro- 
land ; 
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land ;  but  he  restrained  his  indignant  hu- 
mour. He  attributed  his  behaviour  to  the 
paramount  anxiety  he  felt  for  his  own 
son,  and  he  considerately  forbore  any  fur- 
ther to  urge  sir  Roland's  galHng  situation. 
So,  adroitly  passing  to  some  other  topic, 
Stephen  soon  after  left  him  at  liberty  to 
seek  his  son,  while  he  retired  to  consider 
on  the  best  means  to  effect  the  release  of 
sir  Roland,  without  tarnishing  his  own 
honour  by  condescending  to  parley  with 
the  treasonous  band,  who  had  dared  to 
rise  up  in  arms  against  him  ;  although 
he  was  so  much  attached  to  the  ad- 
venturous young  knight,  that  he  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  have  made  very 
great  sacrifices  to  have  him  restored ;  for, 
as  he  often  averred,  he  regarded  him 
as  his  buckler,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
friendship  and  esteem  for  the  more  expe- 
rienced De  Lacy,  and  his  no  less  brave 
and  accomplished  son,  he  entertained  a 
higher  sentiment  for  sir  Roland. 

If  there  were  a  degree  of  less  polish 

discern- 
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discernible  in  his  speech  and  manners, 
truth  and  loyalty  were  more  satisfactorily 
evident  in  his  honest  bluntness,  than  in 
the  smiling  suavity  and  bland  eloquence 
of  the  De  Lacys. 

Time  and  his  intercourse  v^ith  the 
knights  marked  this  distinction  between 
his  favourites;  and  though  Stephen  was 
certainly  conscious  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  he  dared  scarcely  confess  to 
himself  that  he  preferred  sir  Roland. 

But  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
jealous  eyes  of  the  baron  and  sir  William, 
in  whose  invidious  calculation  every  smile 
and  look  of  favour  bestowed  on  their 
rival,  was  joy  to  him  at  their  peculiar 
cost. 

The  warm  glow  of  grateful  feeling, 
which  extraordinary  circumstances  so 
strongly  excited  in  the  youthful  breast  of 
sir  William  towards  sir  Roland,  had  gra- 
dually subsided  to  a  more  indefinable 
sentiment,  and  latterly  totally  extinguish- 
ed, by  the  bold,  frigid,  yet  just  and  irre- 
proachable 
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proachable  conduct  of  the  knight,  when 
he  declined  to  offer  him  a  proper  explana- 
tion of  his  mysterious  warning. 

The  sternness  of  sir  Roland  excused 
and  obliterated  from  the  ungenerous  mind 
of  De  Lacy  every  obligation  that  he  had 
incurred,  and  he  now  again  regarded  him 
with  all  the  inveterate  hatred  of  a  success- 
ful rival.  His  capture  by  the  earl's  forces 
was  a  matter  of  much  exultation  to  both, 
as  they  were  well  aware  of  the  malig- 
nancy of  Maude's  enmity  towards  the 
king's  party,  and  it  was  probable  would 
regard  all  captives  rather  as  arrested  trai- 
tors,  than  in  the  honourable  hght  of  pri- 
soners of  war.  The  anticipation  that  he 
would  speedily  suffer  an  ignominious 
death  cheered  them,  and  they  were  firmly 
resolved  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  king's  interference. 

Their  surmises  were  not  less  unkind 
than  true,  for  Robert  of  Gloucester  having 
safely  regained  the  well-fortified  castle  of 
Arundel,  exceedingly  chafed  by  the  com- 

plete 
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plete  defeat  he  had  sustained,  ordered 
forth  all  the  prisoners,  that  he  might  vent 
his  unbounded  rage  on  their  devoted 
heads. 

The  empress  Maude,  Adelize,  and  the 
many  nobles  who  espoused  her  cause,  as- 
sembled in  the  grand  hall  to  receive  the 
prisoners,  and  adjudge  them.  Six  knights, 
and  forty-two  esquires  and  vassals  of  diffe- 
rent degrees,  were  led  in,  heavily  manacled 
and  fettered.  Sir  Roland's  noble  and  com- 
manding figure  stood  prominently  forth, 
as  it  were,  in  bold  relief  upon  the  inferior 
group  that  surrounded  him. 

Ralphe,  his  trusty  squire,  stood  close 
by  his  master's  side,  where  he  had  bravely 
fought  during  the  battle ;  but  neither  sir 
Roland's  valour  nor  his  own  availed  them 
aught  against  the  overwhelming  torrent 
of  superior  numbers.  But  his  honest 
countenance  was  by  no  means  overcast  by 
any  fear  or  foreboding ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  to  receive  courage  from  the 
dauntless   bearing  of  his  much-approved 

and 
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and  valorous  master.  He  was  his  idol — 
his  oracle — his  pattern  of  excellence,  and 
to  follow  even  at  an  humble  distance  in 
his  steps,  was  his  chief  happiness. 

"  To  Maude,  queen  of  England,  her 
most  devoted  knight  and  subject  offers 
these  captive  knights  and  knaves,  as  a 
trophy  of  victory  achieved  in  her  just 
cause  I"  so  spake  Robert  of  Gloucester; 
while  the  smile  of  contempt  at  his  boast 
of  victory  w^hich  curled  the  lip  of  sir  Ro- 
land, made  the  blood  rush  with  a  mingled 
feelincr  of  confusion  and  indimiation  to  his 
pale  visage — pale  with  the  over-exertion 
and  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  struggle 
and  unfavourable  issue  of  that  battle, 
which  he  was  now  endeavouring  to  gloss 
over  by  a  bootless  vaunt. 

''  Knights  and  knaves  I"  repeated  Maude, 
looking  sternly  upon  the  prisoners :  "  they 
be  traitors  all,  good  Gloucester !  Knights 
i'faith  !  I  pray  ye,  captives,  if  there  be  a 
knight  among  ye,  let  him  speak,  that  he 
may  confess  thereby  how  he  hath  disho- 
noured 
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noured  knighthood  by  unsheathing  his 
glaive  against  a  woman,  his  liege  and  law- 
ful sovereign !" 

Sir  Roland  bowed,  but  more  in  pride 
than  reverence. — "  I  bear  that  title,  ma- 
dam, which  it  pleaseth  thee  to  contemn 
in  such  harsh  terms,"  said  sir  Roland ;  "  I 
have  the  honour  to  serve  his  grace  the 
king  of  England,  who  is  as  invulnerable 
to  a  woman's  wrathful  tongue,  as  he  is  to 
the  treacherous  swords  of  his  enemies, 
whom  God  confound!" 

"  Traitor !"  exclaimed  Maude,  her  eyes 
flashing  angrily,  "  darest  thou  hold  this 
irreverent  language  to  me?  Hast  thou 
no  respect  ?  Is  it  not  the  province  of  a 
good  knight  and  true,  to  defend  the  op- 
pressed, and  to  right  the  wrong  ?  Wilt 
thou,  base  and  unworthy  knight,  add  in- 
sult to  disloyalty  ?  But  we  will  hack  off 
thy  spurs  for  this,  thou  bold-faced  and  au- 
dacious villain !     Dost  thou  hear  ?" 

"  Yea,  truly — as  mine  ears  long  for 
music  to  sooth  the  turbulence  into  which 

thy 
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thy  scolding  hath  so  suddenly  thrown  it. 
Henceforth,  madam,  fear  nothing  ;  armed 
with  such  terrible  thunders,  his  grace 
must  needs  sound  a  retreat,  when  the 
alarum  of  thy  tongue  beats  dismay  and 
discord  on  the  drum  of  his  ear.  Who 
can  withstand  the  stunning  torrent  of 
such  loud  abuse  ?  Go  forth,  madam,  and 
if  the  voice  of  the  people  be  not  with 
thee,  thy  voice  will  be  with  the  people; 
and  if  they  cry  not  peace,  why  in  truth 
they  must  have  no  sense  of  hearing  !  So 
onward  boldly,  madam,  and  command  thy 
patience,  as  thou  art  well  ordained  to  com- 
mand men ;  and  may'st  thou  prosper  as 
thy  talents  deserve !  and  God  help  thee  to 
a  deaf  mate !" 

"  Knave  !  traitor !  I — I "  exclaimed 

the  impetuous  Maude,  exasperated  by  the 
ironical  rhodomontade  of  sir  Roland  ;  and 
stamping  with  her  foot,  with  a  most  mas- 
culine and  energetic  air,  while  the  naturally 
loud  and  deafening  organ  of  her  disconso- 
late speech  was  rendered  almost  impotent 

by 
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by  excess  of  spleen — "  I  shall  die  beneath 
the  poisonous  breath  of  this  viper  !  My 
lords — nobles — knights,  will  ye  stand  gap- 
ing by  like  moon- stricken  fools,  and  see 
thy  liege  sovereign  insulted  by  this  brawl- 
ing traitor  ?  Will  none  of  ye  lay  hands 
on  him,  or  silence  his  irreverent  tongue  !" 

Robert  of  Gloucester  motioned  the 
warders  to  seize  him,  and  his  mandate 
was  instantly  obeyed. 

"  Bear  him  hence ;  and  harkye,  varlets ! 
let  not  his  eyes  behold  to-morrow's  sun, 
as  ye  respect  your  lives !  Let  him  die 
the  death  of  a  false  knight  and  a  traitor ! 
Away  with  him  !" 

"  As  a  true  knight  and  a  liegeman, 
madam,"  replied  sir  Roland,  firmly,  "  I 
can  die— nay,  I  shall  die  unwincingly,  and, 
with  untarnished  fame,  yield  to  the  death 
thy  tyranny  may  inflict,  which  will  as 
surely  tarnish  thine  honour  for  breach  of 
that  faith  and  courtesy  which  is  due  to 
prisoners  of  war !" 

"  Peace!  I'll  hear  no  more  !  thy  boldness 

offends 
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offends  me !  away  !"  cried  the  unappeased 
Maude,  biting  her  lips  with  vexation  that 
the  sentence  she  pronounced  bore  no  ter- 
rors to  the  dauntless  soul  of  sir  Roland, 
and  she  felt  poignantly  that  barbed  weapon 
she  had  endeavoured  to  plant  in  the  heart 
of  the  captive  knight  had  recoiled  upon 
herself,  while  he  remained  unmoved  and 
unharmed. 

Ralphe  turned  his  eyes  anxiously  to- 
wards his  master,  as  the  guards  led,  or  ra- 
ther forced  him  from  the  presence  of  their 
imperious  mistress.  His  heart  glowed 
with  the  purest  admiration  of  his  boldness 
in  his  defence ;  and  although  his  heart  sank 
with  a  momentary  feeling  of  despondency 
when  he  beheld  sir  Roland  torn  away 
from  him,  he  recovered  his  self-possession 
in  sufficient  time  to  answer  the  queries  of 
Maude,  thereto  replying  with  the  utmost 
apparent  simplicity,  with  an  eye  rather  to 
her  satisfaction,  than  any  strict  adherence 
to  the  truth ;  thereby  politically  calming 
her  passions,  which,  by  further  provoca- 

VOL.  III.  F  tion, 
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tion,  might  have  overwhelmed  him  and 
his  fellows,  and  at  the  same  time  act- 
ing faithfully  and  cunningly  in  the  cause 
of  the  king,  falsely  representing  his  forces 
as  very  inconsiderable,  and  much  weaken- 
ed and  curtailed  by  the  various  skirmishes 
and  sieges  in  which  they  had  so  lately 
been  engaged ;  and  so  well  did  he  enact 
the  unsophisticated  swain,  that  the  queen 
was  no  less  gratified  than  deceived  by  the 
assumption. 

She  listened  to  his  replies  with  eager- 
ness, glancing  an  expressive  look  at  the 
earl  at  every  supposed  unguarded  disclo- 
sure he  made,  in  a  soft,  modest  voice,  the 
very  prototype  of  retiring  timidity.  Vulgar 
she  deemed  him  by  his  awkward  manner, 
curious  by  the  knowledge  he  could  only 
have  acquired  by  prying,  and  communi- 
cative he  proved  himself  by  the  verbose, 
though  momentarily-invented  disclosures 
he  made,  which  the  prisoners  all  secretly 
enjoyed,  and  which  ultimately  proved  be- 
neficial to  them ;  for  the  pacified  Maude 

consigned 
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consigned  them  to  her  warder,  with  an  in- 
junction to  keep  them  in  safe  custody  till 
they  should  learn  her  further  pleasure. 


F  S  CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  bravery  of  sir  Roland,  and  the  heroic 
and  imperturbable  manner  in  which  he 
heard  Maude  pronounce  his  unjust  sen- 
tence, moved  the  royal  dame,  upon  ma- 
turer  reflection,  to  regard  him,  if  not  with 
admiration,  at  least  with  less  asperity. 
His  noble  air,  his  candour,  and  his  inge- 
nuousness, commanded  respect ;  and  how- 
ever aggravated  Maude  might  have  been 
by  his  saucy,  yet  most  apt  answer  to  the 
rank  and  unwarrantable  abuse  she  indis- 
criminately heaped  on  him,  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  his  most  loyal  adherents,  she  re- 
solved to  revoke  the  unmerited  decree, 
and  commute  his  sentence  of  death  to  so- 
litary confinement,  provided  he  would 
make  certain  concessions  and  disclosures,. 

which 
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which  she  imagined  her  leniency  might  in- 
duce. 

This  favourable  change  in  her  senti- 
ments was  speedily  communicated  to  the 
knight,  with  all  the  additional  encomiums 
of  her  goodness  and  mercy,  thereto  ap- 
pended and  quoted  by  her  most  servile 
and  officious  messengers,  without  men- 
tioning, what  indeed  they  knew  not,  the 
particular  conditions  thereof:  and  notwith- 
standing the  constitutional  courage  where- 
with nature  had  been  pleased  to  fill  sir 
Roland's  heart,  the  idea  of  so  ingloriously 
quitting  this  gay  world,  and  a  fair  mistress 
who  was  in  truth  all  the  world  to  him, 
had  cast  upon  him  a  pensive  despondency 
and  gloom,  which  nothing  but  such  a  hap- 
py reverse  could  have  had  power  to  dissi- 
pate. 

He  now  breathed  again  in  hope,  and 
having  anxiously  inquired  the  fate  of  his 
fellow-captives,  and  his  fears  for  them  be- 
ing set  at  rest,  his  troubled  spirit  was 
tranquillized  by  the  prospect  of  an  early 
F  3  deliverance 
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deliverance  by  exchange  or  conquest. 
But  unused  as  he  had  been  to  a  life  of  in- 
activity and  ease,  his  very  incarceration 
became  already  an  irksome  and  a  severe 
punishment. 

Affairs  of  vital  importance  to  her  inte- 
rests occupied  Maude  in  her  councils  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  succeeding 
this  event,  and  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
essaying  the  power  of  her  eloquence  (so 
persuasive  and  so  winning  when  it  suited 
her  purpose)  to  shake  the  firmness  and 
loyalty  of  her  gallant  captive. 

The  following  day  however  she  was  re- 
solved to  execute  her  intentions— -"Know'st 
thou  aught  of  this  bold  young  knight, 
gallant  though  audacious,  frank  though 
free,  who  defies  our  anger,  and  braves 
our  frown  so  unwincingly?"  So  spoke 
Maude  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
marvellously  surprised  at  this  sudden 
change  in  the  favour  of  a  knight,  who 
had  apparently  so  unpardonably  offended 

her. 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  learnt  somewhat  of  hiai  and 
his  deeds,"  replied  Robert :  "  he  is  a  knight 
of  yesterday — the  founder  of  his  own  for- 
tunes— and  withal  a  mighty  favourite 
with  the  soi-disant  king — who  hath  heap- 
ed no  empty  honours  on  him ;  which,  if 
Fame  speak  true,  he  rightly  deserves  for 
his  indomptable  valour  and  well-tried 
v/orth." 

"  A  captive  worthy  the  captor !"  said 
Maude.  "  Good  Kobin  of  Gloucester,  we 
thank  thee  for  this  rare  prize.  If  favour 
can  buy  such  worth,  he  is  well  worth  the 
purchase." 

"  He  is  low  born ;  and  'neath  that  fire 
and  loyalty  which  kingly  munificence 
hath  given  birth  to,  there  may  lurk  a  sor- 
did feeling  that  gold  may  buy " 

"  Nay,  then  is  he  worthless.  But  I 
hold  him  in  fairer  estimation,  and  me- 
thinks  I  read  him  rightly  too.  Low  born 
he  may  be,  but  high  in  spirit  and  in  ho- 
nour as  any  noble  of  prince  Stephen's 
train." 

F  4  "  Then 
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"  Then  wherein  rests  thine  hope  of  bend- 
ing him  to  thy  purpose  ?" 

"  In  his  gallantry." 

"  Were  his  replies  gallant  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  his  gallantry  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  stream  of  loyalty,  which 
my  poignant  language  caused  to  gush 
forth.  Doth  Gloucester  doubt  our  skill 
to  heal  the  wounds  we  have  inflicted  ?" 

*'  Not  so,"  replied  earl  Robert;  adding 
somewhat  doubtingl)^  "  he  may  be  won : 
but  yet,  mcthinks  his  iron  nature  is  not 
to  be  moulded  like  wax  by  the  warmth  of 
thine  eloquence.  Interest  may  more  rea- 
dily work  thy  will  than  the  gentle  force 
of  sweet  words." 

"  We  wdll  essay,"  answered  Maude — 
"  an'  I  win  him  not,  I  lose  nothing ;  and 
it  were  worthy  greater  risk  to  win  so 
much." 

In  the  presence  of  Maude  and  Glouces- 
ter, in  consequence  of  this  conversation, 
sir  Roland  was  introduced.  The  air  of 
bravado  and  bold  defiance  he  had  worn 

when 
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when  first  arraigned,  had  subsided,  and 
calmly  died  away  with  the  cause  which 
had  excited  it.  He  approached  and  sa- 
luted Maude,  with  all  the  coolness  of  cere- 
mony indeed,  yet  in  that  courteous  and 
knightly  manner,  which  was  a  natural 
grace  in  him,  improved  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  principal  noblesse  of  England 
and  France. 

If  Maude,  even  in  her  discourteous  an- 
ger, admired  him,  it  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed she  received  him  with  smiling  fa- 
vour, now  that  he  appeared  before  her  so 
dispassionate,  and  with  a  flattering  defer- 
ence, which  seemed  tacitly  to  confess  her 
superiority.  Favourable,  however,  as  were 
the  sentiments  she  entertained  for  the 
knight,  the  happy  metamorphoses  she  ex- 
hibited  in  her  own  demeanour  was  no 
less  calculated  to  conciliate  the  good  graces 
of  sir  Roland.  Her  repulsive  frowns  were 
changed  to  calm,  ineffable  smiles;  her 
railing  tongue  uttered  the  most  courteous 
speech ;  and  in  the  gentle  lady,  decked  in 
r  5  a  simple 
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a  simple  garb,  that  not  less  gracefully  than 
artfully  adorned,  without  concealing  those 
beauties  which  nature  had  lavished  upon 
her,  he  could  scarcely  recognise  the  haughty 
amazonian  dame,  whose  angry  glance  had 
thrilled  through  his  very  soul — whose 
loud  voice  had  unjustly  denounced  him  a 
traitor  to  his  country  !  But  Maude  had 
a  point  to  gain,  and  she  had  resolved  to 
act  guardedly,  and  to  do  her  best  endea- 
vour to  restrain  her  impetuous  temper, 
which  so  often  exposed  her  to  peril,  and 
— what  was  far  more  poignant  to  her 
pride — undisguised  contempt.  She  ad- 
vanced to  sir  Roland. — "  Fame  speaks 
thee  fair,  sir  knight,"  said  she  :  "  yea,  even 
thine  enemies,  who  would  rather  be  thy 
friends,  do  trumpet  forth  thy  praises." 

"  Mine  enemies  are  gracious,"  was  the 
brief  reply  of  sir  Roland. 

"  True  courage  only  can  esteem  the 
shining  merits  of  the  warrior,  whose  va- 
lour excites  a  laudable  emulation,  untinc- 
tured  by  envy.  But  the  warrior  is  sel- 
dom 
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dom  a  politician ;  he  may  fight  bravely, 
though  he  often  acts  unwisely  in  espous- 
ing the  wrong  cause." 

"  Madame,"  said  sir  Roland,  about  to 
rebut  this  designing  implication — but  she 
continued  to  speak,  and  politeness  pre- 
vented his  proceeding. 

"  This,  I  am  aware,  may  be  deemed  ra- 
ther an  error  of  the  judgment  than  the 
heart ;  for  generosity  and  valour  are  in- 
separable— and  not  always  the  just,  but 
the  weaker  cause,  ofttimes  prompts  the 
knight  to  draw  his  sword  in  its  support. 
Nay,  even  superior  advantages  may  be 
despised,  in  the  blind  and  inconsiderate 
attachment  to  an  unjust  and  unblessed 
cause.'* 

"  Madame,"  replied  sir  Roland,  "  I 
mark  thy  meaning  well:  thou  would'st 
imply,  I  am  that  erring  knight,  who  hath 
more  courage  than  cunning." 

"  Even  so." 

"  And  thine  the  right,  just  cause,  which 

my  want  of  cunning  hath  made  me  op- 

F  6  pose 
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pose  SO  lustily  in  the  service  of  my  gra- 
cious lord  the  king,  and  thy  courteous 
cousin.  Beseech  thee,  madame,  spare 
thine  arguments  for  a  less  true  subject. 
Believe  me,  I  am  not  made  of  that  pliable 
and  plastic  stuff,  that  may  be  moulded  by 
a  woman's  wit  or  whim.  Neither  am  I  a 
weathercock,  to  become  the  sport  of  every 
different  breath — balmy  as  that  breath 
may  be  !'* 

"  Art  thou  indeed  so  firm  in  error,  mis- 
guided youth? — is  not  the  example  of 
the  wisest  and  bravest  of  England's  sons, 
who  flock  around  my  banner,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  justness  of  my  cause  ?" 

"  And  pray  thee,  madame,"  said  sir 
Roland,  "  what  need  hath  such  a  well- 
supported  cause  of  the  aid  of  such  an  hum- 
ble knight  as  I  ?" 

"  Humble,  say'st  thou,  sir  knight?" 
said  Maude ;  "  oh,  rather  say  proud  and 
unyielding — proud  in  thy  famed  valour — 
unyielding  to  the  suit  of  thy  liege  queen, 
whose  deep  and  manifold  wrongs  call  up- 
on 
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on  every  gallant  English  heart  for  succour. 
Doth  my  condescension,"  added  she, 
haughtily,  her  intemperate  humour  scarce- 
ly able  to  keep  within  the  bounds  her  dis- 
cretion had  marked  out,  so  much  did  sir 
Roland's  steady  loyalty  chagrin  her  — 
"  doth  my  condescension,  sir  knight,  de- 
serve to  be  thus  contemned?" 

**  Madame,  my  heart  justly  appreciates 
the  urbanity  thou  hast  shewn  me." 

This  was  uttered  in  so  dubious  a  tone, 
that  it  might  be  received  either  as  respect 
or  irony. 

Maude  took  it  in  the  latter  acceptation, 
and  she  bit  her  pale  quivering  lips  till  they 
resumed  their  natural  colour ;  while  sir 
Roland  continued — "  I  am  truly  grateful 
for  the  plain  and  undisguised  expression 
of  thy  sentiments.  Nothing  can  be  more 
flattering  than  the  encomiums  of  such  a 
high-born  dame,  to  whom,  as  the  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  Henry,  and  the  near  re- 
lative of  mine  honoured  prince,  I  owe 
the  most  profound  respect.     But  when  I 

remember 
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remember  the  source  from  whence  I  de- 
rived all  my  present  enviable  fortunes — 
that  trusty  loyalty  to  my  royal  master 
hath  raised  me  even  to  that  proud  emi- 
nence, which  the  flattering  speech  of  the 
illustrious  Maude  doth  not  disdain  to  eu- 
logize— duty,  gratitude,  and  every  en- 
nobling feeling  of  my  heart,  bid  me  be 
firm  and  unshaken,  and  never  desert  the 
standard  of  my  king." 

"  Yea,  even  though  that  king  be  a  ty- 
rant and  usurper !" 

"  I  stand  not  here,  madame,  to  judge 
of  his  right,  or  thy  pretensions ;  wiser 
heads  have  determined  that  difference, 
and  I  do  believe  their  decision  just  and 
true." 

"  Indeed  r 

"  Ay,  or  thinking  otherwise,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  yield  all  wealth  or  honour  (if 
honour  can  be  gained  in  an  unjust  cause), 
and  be  proud  to  offer  my  humble  services 
to  right  the  wronged." 

**  And  where  then,  sir  knight,  can  thy 

valour 
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valour  be  more  laudably  employed  than 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  England's  in- 
jured queen  ?"  interposed  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, who  had  remained  till  this  moment 
an  attentive  auditor;  "  nay,  I  would  charge 
thee  upon  thy  gallantry  for  the  sex." 

"  And  shamed  should  I  be,  sir  earl, 
did  I  not  reply  thereto,"  replied  sir  Ro- 
land ;  "  as  a  woman,  all  true  men  will  re- 
spect her,  and  defend  her  against  all  op- 
pression ;  but  let  her  highness  move  in 
that  sphere  which  best  befits  her  sex,  and 
where  haply  her  own  reason  would  have 
kept  her,  had  not  the  wily  leaders  of  a 
faction  brought  her  hither,  as  a  mask  for 
their  sinister  designs — a  mere  tool,  where- 
with to  effect  their  own  traitorous  pur- 
poses; little  caring  for  her,  or  her  pre- 
tended claim,  so  they  but  obtain  their 
wishes— serving  their  own  ends  in  seem- 
ing to  serve  her." 

"  This  is  bold !"  said  Gloucester,  knit- 
ting his  brows. 

"  Is 
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"  Is  there  not  an  echo  of  its  truth  in 
thine  heart,  sir  earl  ?"  said  the  knight. 

"  Darest  thou  impeach  mine  honour?" 
cried  the  earl,  furiously. 

"  I  dare  be  honest,"  replied  sir  Roland, 
"  and  fear  not  to  speak  the  truth." 

"  I  say  then  to  thy  beard,  thou  liest,  if 
thou  dost  call  me " 

"  Any  thing  but  traitor,"  quickly  add- 
ed the  dauntless  sir  Roland,  fearless  of 
his  angry  looks. 

"  'Sdeath !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  drawing 
his  sword,  and  rushing  towards  the  knight, 
to  avenge  this  insult  by  his  death  ;  and 
which  no  doubt  he  would  have  accom- 
plished, had  not  Maude  interposed.  — 
"  Hold,  my  lord  of  Gloucester !"  cried  she, 
"  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  allegiance,  hold 
thy  desperate  hand.  Darest  thou  draw 
in  our  presence  ?" 

"  Dare !"  repeated  Gloucester,  displeas- 
ed with  her  interference,  and  her  haughty 
demeanour ;  but  wisely  curbing  his  rising 
spirit,  he  drew  back,  and  sheathing  his 

shining 
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shining  blade,  muttered  his  malediction  to 
himself. 

Sir  Roland,  unmoved,  looked  on  his 
perturbed  countenance  steadily,  while 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  a  smile  of  ineffable 
contempt  curled  up  his  lip. 

A  profound  silence  of  a  few  minutes 
succeeded  to  this  ebullition  of  rage.  The 
earl  of  Gloucester  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  striding  across  the  spacious  apartment, 
retired  to  a  painted  window  in  a  deep  re- 
cess, formed  by  the  immense  thickness  of 
the  castle  walls,  and  here  enfolding  his 
arms,  his  eyes  appeared  fixed  on  the  illu- 
minated panes,  although  he  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  thoughts,  and  endeavouring  to 
sooth  his  offended  spirit  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  future,  inwardly  cursing 
the  folly  of  Maude  in  seeking  to  win  over 
this  stubborn  favourite  of  the  king's. 

"  Sir  Roland,  remember  thou  art  my 
prisoner,"  said  Maude. 

"  I  am  but  too  conscious  of  it,"  re- 
plied sir  Roland — "  I  cannot  forget  it ; 

every 
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every  moment  recalls  the  bitter  truth  to 
my  mind." 

"  Thou  may'st  be  free." 

"  On  such  terms  that  honour  may  not 
accept.  No,  madame,  thou  dost  hold  my 
body,  but  my  mind  is  free  and  unshack- 
led. I  scorn  the  freedom  that  is  to  be 
bought  at  the  vile  price  of  desertion." 

Maude  pondered  awhile;  she  essayed 
in  vain  to  stifle  the  indignant  feelings 
which  the  cold  and  contemptuous  reception 
of  her  proff'ered  favours  gave  birth  to. — 
"  Proud  knight,"  said  she,  warmly,  "  I 
feel  I  have  already  shewn  thee  too  much 
favour.  Thou  hast  power  to  serve,  and  I 
ample  means  to  repay  and  reward  thee; 
but  thou  art  a  bigot  to  an  unjust  cause — 
a  cause  which  I  vow,  by  the  soul  of  my 
father,  shall  not  have  thine  aid !  A  king's 
ransom  shall  not  buy  thy  liberty,  or  spare 
thy  life.  As  a  traitor  I  hold  thee,  and  as 
a  traitor  shalt  thou  suffer." 

"  There  needs  not  all  this  unbeseeming 
rage,"   coolly  replied   sir   Roland,   fixing 

his 
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his  eyes  upon  her  inflamed  countenance ; 
"  thou  art  great  enough  here,  madame,  to 
do  ill  with  impunity.  I  am  prepared. 
Death  I  have  faced  a  thousand  times. 
Come  to  the  scaffold,  and  glut  thine  eyes, 
and  learn  how  firmly  a  true  and  loyal 
heart  can  suffer  even  an  unjust  doom  !" 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  was  some  hours  after  he  had  been  re- 
conveyed  to  his  dungeon,  that  sir  Roland 
was  startled  from  the  thoughtful  mood 
which  his  peculiar  situation  induced,  by 
the  low  noise  of  the  ponderous  door  gra- 
ting on  its  rusty  hinges.  He  turned 
round  to  observe  the  intruder,  but  his  in- 
quiring eyes  looked  only  into  shapeless 
obscurity ;  no  form  was  visible.  There 
was  no  loop-hole,  or  lantern,  in  his  dun- 
geon, for  the  admission  of  light ;  but  al- 
ways, on  the  opening  of  the  door,  he  re- 
membered it  had  broken  in  upon  him, 
and  he  therefore  judged,  from  the  total 
darkness  that  enveloped  every  object,  that 
night  had  thrown  her  expansive  veil  over 
the  face  of  nature. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  his  sense  of 

seeing 
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seeing  was  useless  and  unavailable,  his 
sense  of  hearing  became  more  acutely 
nice.  He  listened,  and  the  quick  breath- 
ings of  one,  caused  by  the  palpitation  of 
fear,  or  excited  by  pleasure,  struck  audi- 
bly upon  his  ear.  He  arose,  with  the  re- 
solution to  defend  himself  to  the  utter- 
most against  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  upon  his  life,  which,  from  the  cau- 
tious approach  of  this  midnight  and  invi- 
sible intruder,  he  shrewdly  suspected  was 
intended. 

His  chains  clanked  as  he  stood  upright, 
when  he  instantly  heard  the  iron  door  of 
the  dungeon  closed  again,  as  gradually  as 
it  had  been  opened.  For  a  moment  all 
was  calm  and  silent,  and  he  suspected  his 
nocturnal  visitor  had  departed,  when  still 
listening  with  breathless  attention,  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  some  one  advancing  towards 
the  spot  where  he  was  standing. 

Unable  longer  to  restrain  his  wonder  or 
his  curiosity,  he  resolved  to  speak,  and 
thereby  perhaps  end  his  doubts,  without 

incurring 
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incurring  greater  danger  than  in  his  si- 
lence.— "  Who  comes?"  demanded  he. 

"  A  friend — raise  not  thine  arm  against 
him,"  was  the  instant  reply,  in  a  low 
voice,  scarcely  audible. 

"  How  know'st  thou  mine  arm  is 
raised  ?"  said  sir  Roland,  surprised  at  the 
other's  request. 

"  The  owl  can  see  in  the  dark !" 

"  Gervase !"  cried  the  knight,  instantly 
recognizing  his  quondam  friend,  and  ex- 
tending his  hand,  it  was  received  in  a 
rude  and  welcome  grasp  by  the  Black  Boy. 
— '*  A  God's  name,  what  brings  thee  hi- 
ther, my  brave  fellow  ?"  demanded  the 
knight ;  "  art  thou  a  prisoner  too  ?  But, 
no,  they  guard  us  too  strictly  to  allow 
thee  to  ramble  whithersoever  thy  fancy 
leads  thee,  even  within  the  walls.  Thou 
hast  not  surely  engaged  thyself  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king's  enemies  ?  If  not,  how 
earnest  thou  here,  and  in  my  dungeon 
too  ?" 

At  first,  these  interrogatories  and  doubts 

met 
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met  with  no  other  reply  than  a  suppressed 
and  inward  laugh,  which  sir  Roland  felt 
he  was  partially  convulsed  with,  although 
his  ears  could  scarcely  catch  the  slightest 
symptom  of  this  silent  cachinnation. — "A 
prisoner !  Gervase  a  prisoner !"  he  said  at 
last,  with  that  proud  expression  of  his 
confident  superiority  which  was  his  pecu- 
liar characteristic;  "can  they  bind  the 
water-courses,  or  chain  the  clouds  ?  Shall 
they  put  manacles  on  me,  who  am  free 
as  the  eagle  that  soars  above,  or  the  air  of 
heaven,  that  is  the  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils ?  Nor  will  I  serve  the  man  ye  call 
king,  or  his  enemies;  Gervase  will  not  be 
at  the  beck  of  any  he.  Wherein  can  they 
shew  their  mastery  ?  am  I  not  as  the  ea- 
gle among  the  hawks— the  hawk  among 
the  doves  ?" 

"  Ha  !  the  doves !  Say,  Gervase,  hast 
thou  seen  the  dove — the  meek-eyed  dove  ?" 
inquired  sir  Roland,  eagerly. 

"  I  have;  and  my  mistress  was  with 
her.     Her  pale    beams   were   upon    her 

brow. 
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brow,  and  she  looked  like  a  vision  of  light ! 
She  was  to  mine  eyes  like  another  moon, 
so  bright,  so  soft,  so  gentle ;  and  I  touched 
her  trembling  hand.  Ah  !  it  was  not  the 
trembling  of  cold  fear,  but  of  bounding 
joy,  and  my  heart-strings  fluttered  as  the 
thousand  leaves  of  the  oak  when  the 
night  breeze  fans  them,  for  I  was  pleasur- 
ed by  her  smiles." 

"  And  what  said  the  maiden  ?  Speak, 
Gervase — tell  me,"  said  sir  Roland,  impa- 
tient of  his  delay,  though  gratified  by  the 
praise  of  his  mistress. 

"  Her  eyes  spoke  more  than  her  tongue, 
which  was  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  song 
of  the  nightingale.  She  learned  the  ti- 
dings of  thy  welfare  with  joy,  and  sent 
thee  most  fair  speech,  that  mine  would  but 
mar  in  the  telling.  But  1  bear  in  the  folds 
of  my  girdle  a  bauble — a  precious  token, 
which  she  bade  me  put  into  thine  hands;" 
and  cautiously  unfolding  the  jewel  he  had 
secured  with  care,  he  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  delighted  sir  Roland,  who,  in  the 
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ecstacy  of  that  moment,  forgot  that  the 
stone  walls  of  a  loathsome  dungeon  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  world  and  his  fair  mis- 
tress perhaps  for  ever. 

He  put  fifty  questions  to  Gervase,  un- 
answered, for  they  were  trifling  to  all  but 
in  the  estimation  of  a  lover,  whose  en- 
chanted eyes  and  imagination  can  mark 
every  little  shade  of  difference  in  the  smile 
of  his  mistress,  or  weigh  the  exact  value  of 
the  softest  sigh  that  passeth  her  lips.  But 
what  Gervase  had  related,  and  the  gift  he 
brought,  was  sufficient  food  for  an  hour's 
indulgence  in  the  fairy  visions  of  a  fond 
fancy;  and  the  knight  would  doubtless 
have  fallen  into  a  train  of  these  aofreeable 
musings,  without  inquiring  farther  into 
the  manner  of  the  Black  Boy's  incompre- 
hensible appearance,  if  that  faithful  friend 
had  not  aroused  him. — "  The  light  will 
bring  darkness  to  our  eyes,"  said  he. — 
"  Will  not  the  young  knight  fly  ?" 

"Fly  !  what  say'st  thou,  Gervase  ?  Am 
I  not  a  prisoner  ?"  said  sir  Roland,  reco- 
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vering  from  his  reverie  to  a  full  sense  of 
his  misfortune — "  I  am  bound  !" 

"  But  I  will  free  thee.  Wilt  thou  stay 
for  these  butchers  to  slay  thee?  They 
talk  of  thy  death;  but  I  will  wrest  the 
prey  from  the  wolf's  jaws,  or  mingle 
my  blood  with  thine,  and  with  theirs  !" 

"  How  shall  we  effect  an  escape  ? — How 
came  ye  here  ?"  demanded  sir  Roland  in 
a  breath. 

"The  hunter  that  pursues  the  lion  will 
not  chase  the  fox.  A  worm  like  me  may 
crawl  where  thou  darest  not  shew  thy 
plume.  Two  days  and  two  nights  I  have 
Vv'andered  unmolested  about  the  castle,  the 
sport  of  the  vassals — derided  and  mocked 
by  some,  but  feared  by  none.  In  mine 
anger  I  would  have  stricken  those  who 
tormented  and  jeered  me,  but,  like  the 
cat,  I  held  in  my  claws,  concealed  till  I 
could  draw  their  blood.  Freely  I  ran 
where  my  fancy  led  me,  prying  into  every 
corner  of  the  castle,  to  seek  where  they 
had    hid   thee — I    dared   not   ask.     This 

m.orning 
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morning  I  first  beheld  thee,  as  tbey  led 
thee  from  the  hall  hither.  I  saw  thee — my 
heart  was  glad — I  could  have  rushed  for- 
ward, and  borne  thee  awa}^  in  my  arms  ! 
But  my  joy  would  have  been  mine  enemy, 
and  I  curbed  in  my  bounding  spirit,  and 
slunk  back  in  the  rear  of  the  guards  that 
surrounded  thee,  that  mine  eyes  sliould 
not  be  marked  to  look  upon  thee.  But  I 
kept  not  so  far  aloof  as  to  lose  sight  of  thee. 
I  followed,  and  saw  them  thrust  thee  into 
this  dark  dungeon." 

"  And  how,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
didst  thou  get  entrance  ?" 

"  I  stole  away  the  key  from  the  jailer's 
girdle  as  he  slept,  and  crawled  from  his 
pallet  as  I  had  approached  him,  as  noise- 
less as  a  snake  on  the  silken  sward." 

"  If  he  had  stirred  ?" 

"  I  would  have  strangled  him  ere  his 
voice  could  have  raised  his  fellows !" 
said  the  resolute  Gervase.  "  But  time  is 
precious  as  the  breath  of  heaven — let  us 
away." 

G  2  "  Away  ?" 
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"  Away  ?"  said  sir  Roland.  "  Thou 
dost  forget  I  am  chained  !" 

"Ah!  vile!  vile!"  cried  Gervase ;  "curse 
on  the  hands  that  put  them  upon  thee! 
But  I  had  forgot ;  I  bear  some v*' hat  in  my 
girdle  more  precious  than  the  jewel  I  gave 
thee  ;"  and  after  searching  for  a  moment— 
"  Hold  forth  thine  arm,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
may  free  thee ;"  and  instantly  applying  a 
sharp  file,  he  set  to  work  so  diligently, 
that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  dissever- 
ed links  fell  from  the  knight's  body,  and 
his  limbs  were  at  liberty. 

"  Bravely  done !"  cried  be,  rejoiced  at 
his  freedom  :  **  and  now  hast  thou  any 
weapon  that  may  serve  us  in  case  we  are 
opposed  ?" 

"  None,"  replied  Gervase,  "  but  this 
sharp  knife,  that  the  meek-eyed  dove 
placed  in  mine  hands,  and  that  I  will  use 
in  her  service  and  thine,  as  I  have  sworn. 
Follow  me;  thou  hast  nothing  to  fear; 
there  stands  but  one  in  our  way,  and  he 
must  fall !"    Saying  this,  Gervase  enjoined 

strict 
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Strict  silence  upon  the  knight,  and  open- 
ing his  dungeon  door,  they  sallied  forth. 

Scarcely  breathing,  they  passed  in  un- 
broken silence  through  a  long,  dark  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  knight  felt  the  strong- 
ly-barred doors  of  many  dungeons,  for  the 
damp  walls  was  their  only  guide,  or  at 
least  sir  Roland's,  for  the  Black  Boy  ap- 
peared to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  their  route,  and  the  slowness 
of  his  progress  was  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  his  cunning  and  his  caution  than  igno- 
rance of  his  path ;  and  moreover,  sir  Ro- 
land had,  even  on  that  night,  heard  him 
boast,  that  his  vision  was  capable  of  pe- 
netrating the  obscurity  of  the  dungeon, 
than  which  this  was  not  more  dense. 

Having  led  on  the  knight  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  this  manner,  Gervase  sud- 
denly stood  still  awhile,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  recollect  his  way,  or  deliberating 
in  his  mind  how  to  proceed;  then  grasp- 
ing sir  Roland  by  the  arm,  and  advancing 
a  few  yards,  he  led  him  up  a  narrow 
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flight  of  steps,  at  the  summit  of  which 
the  knight  found  himself  in  a  small  quad- 
rangular chamber,  through  the  Gothic 
windows  of  which  gleamed  the  red  light 
from  a  burning  beacon,  which  flamed  on  a 
tower  opposite ;  and  he  judged,  from  the 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  which 
were  displayed  on  its  walls,  that  it  was  the 
armoury. 

Cautiously  unchaining  the  door,  Ger- 
vase  beckoned  the  knight  to  follow ;  but 
they  had  not  advanced  many  yards,  when 
they  heard  the  voices  of  the  vassals,  who 
were  just  relieving  guard. 

The  Black  Boy  put  his  hand  upon  sir 
Roland's  mouth,  and  then  pressing  upon 
his  shoulders,  made  him  lie  down  at  full 
length  upon  the  terrace,  or  platform, 
whereon  they  were  now  walking  in  the 
open  air.  The  noise  of  the  receding  foot- 
steps of  the  vassals  having  died  away,  they 
only  heard  the  monotonous  tread  of  the 
solitary  guard. 

Gervase  arose,    and  whistling  as  in  a 

careless 
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careless  humour,  slowly  approached  the 
sentinel.  Sir  Roland,  surprised,  half  rose 
from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  ventured 
to  peep  from  behind  the  projection  which 
concealed  him. 

"  Who  goes  there?"  said  the  guard, 
standing,  and  presenting  his  pike  to  the 
dauntless  breast  of  honest  Gervase. 

"  Gervase,"  replied  he,  "  who  values 
not  thy  pike  a  hornet's  sting." 

"  Why  art  thou  prowling  about  here 
at  this  hour,  thou  lag-eared  wolf-dog!  Go 
to  the  kennel,  and  seek  thy  bed  among 
thy  betters,  or  I'll  pin  thee  to  the  wall, 
like  a  scarecrow  on  a  barn  door !" 

"  Dog !  I'll  pluck  thy  tongue  out !"  ex- 
claimed Gervase,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat ;  and  the  next  moment  sir  Roland 
saw  him  stretched  upon  the  ground,  a 
bleeding  corse.  In  the  struggle,  how- 
ever, the  pike  fell  from  his  hand,  and  rang 
upon  the  stone  pavement  below  the  plat- 
form. 

In  the  dead  silence  of  night,  the  noise 
G  4  gave 
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gave  an  alarm,  and  the  vassals  were  stir^ 
ring. — "  All  is  lost !"  exclaimed  sir  Ro- 
land. "  They  are  up,  and  in  arms.  Whi- 
ther shall  we  fly,  to  evade  them  ?  Let 
us  return.  In  my  dungeon  we  may  be 
secure." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  quickly  replied  Gervase ; 
"  death  is  behind  us ;"  and  running  for- 
ward, sir  Roland  followed  him,  till  their 
path  was  crossed,  and  their  further  pro- 
gress arrested,  by  a  broad  moat,  over 
which  was  a  bridge,  drawn  up  on  the  op- 
posite side,  where  some  score  pikemen 
appeared  huddled  together,  only  waiting 
the  lowering  of  it  to  rush  upon  them. 

Gervase  and  the  knight  were  instantly 
recognized;  and  giving  a  loud  shout  at 
the  discovery,  they  collected  around  them 
many  others,  who  loudly  expressed  their 
joy,  in  beholding  the  fugitives  so  securely 
entrapped. 

"  The  blood-hounds  scent  us !  They 
open,  but  we  may  escape  them  yet,"  said 
Gervase.     "  This  water  flows  beneath  the 

castle, 
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castle,  into  the  fosse  without  the  walls. 
Let  us  plunge  in — dive — take  six  strokes, 
and  rise  again  !     Quick !" 

There  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  for 
as  he  concluded  his  hurried  instructions 
to  sir  Roland  how  to  proceed,  the  draw- 
bridge was  lowered,  and  the  whole  band 
of  vassals  rushed  over  like  a  torrent ;  but 
Gervase  had  glided  into  the  moat,  follow- 
ed by  sir  Roland,  sinking  so  gently  into 
the  black,  silent  water,  that  not  a  splash 
or  a  struggle  followed  their  disappearance. 

The  disappointed  vassals  stood  staring 
in  mute  astonishment  at  the  moat,  scarce- 
ly crediting  their  own  eyes,  so  suddenly 
had  the  knight  and  the  Black  Boy  va- 
nished. 

"  Didst  thou  not  see  'em  ?"  inquired 
one  of  them. 

"  See  'em  !  ay,  to  be  sure.  Here  stood 
that  mad,  crack-brained  fellow,  the  Black 
Boy,  and " 

"  The  black  devil  rather,  and  one  of 
his  imps !" 

G  5  "It 
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"  It  was  the  young  knight,  our  pri- 
soner, I  could  have  laid  my  head  on  it," 
said  another. 

"  Would  we  could  have  laid  our  hands 
on  him;  but  I  s'pose  they  preferred 
drowning  to  hanging,  for,  by  St.  Mil- 
dred, I  saw  them  slip  in  here." 

At  this  juncture  the  constable  and 
warders,  aroused  by  the  clamour,  joined 
the  wondering  group,  and  began  to  in- 
vestigate the  mystery.  The  body  of 
their  dead  comrade  too  was  discovered, 
which  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  fu- 
gitives were  actually  mortal,  and  effec- 
tually dispelled  all  apprehensions  of  their 
having  been  mocked  by  nothing  but 
ghostly  forms  and  airy  visions.  And 
furthermore,  to  corroborate  the  silent 
testimony  of  this  dead  witness,  the  watch 
on  the  ramparts  suddenly  gave  an  alarm^ 
notifying  that  he  beheld  their  two  forms 
rise  out  of  the  moat,  beneath  the  walls, 
ipd  fly  across  the  country. 

A  sufficient  force  was  instantly  mount- 

ed. 
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ed,  and  sent  forth  in  the  pursuit,  with  or- 
ders to  scour  about  the  woods  surrounding 
the  castle,  in  every  direction,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  utterly  impracticable  for  the 
knight  and  Gervase  to  elude  them. 


G  6  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Upon  the  retreat  of  Robert,  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, before  the  king's  victorious  arms,. 
Stephen  intended  to  pursue  his  advantage, 
and  besiege  the  castle  of  Arundel  without 
loss  of  time ;  but  by  the  stratagems  and 
excuses  of  Hubert  de  Lacy,  much  danger- 
ous and  unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned. 
Whether  this  arose  from  any  secret  ne- 
gociation,  which  some  suspected  the  baron 
carried  on  with  the  enemy,  was  never 
discovered,  but  he  w^as  certainly  not 
the  disinterested  character  to  refuse 
any  advantageous  offer,  or  hesitate  to 
stoop  to  the  treacherous  meanness  of  tam- 
pering with  the  king's  enemies,  when 
it  could  be  effected  with  security  as 
well  as  profit ;  and  he  offered,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  dissuading  Stephen  from  imme- 

diately 
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diately  following  up  his  success,  that 
Maude  would  naturally  expect  to  behold 
him  in  the  rear  of  Gloucester,  and  for 
which  she  was  no  doubt  prepared ;  and  it 
was  therefore  expedient  to  hold  back  for 
awhile,  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
suspense,  and  by  a  sudden  attack  throw 
them  off  their  guard. 

That  no  harm  should  accrue  to  the 
king  from  this  policy  (if  so  unaccountable 
a  manoeuvre  might  be  so  termed),  De 
Lacy,  for  his  own  fame  and  interest,  took 
especial  care,  entertaining  numerous  spies, 
who  brought  him  almost  hourly  intelli- 
gence of  the  movements  and  probable  in- 
tentions of  Maude  and  her  adherents. 

It  was  on  the  evening  before  sir  Ro- 
land's escape,  that  one  of  these  minions 
entered  the  tent  of  the  baron,  and  aroused 
him  from  his  slumbers,  for  at  all  times 
and  seasons  these  secret  emissaries  were 
admitted  without  ceremony  or  delay  to 
his  presence,  each  of  them  wearing  a  pe- 
culiar signet,  and  also  a  free  pass,  bearing 

the 
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the  cross  or  mark  of  king  Stephen's  royal 
hand,  with  a  huge  seal  appended,  in  case 
of  any  arrest,  or  obstruction  from  those  in 
authority,  of  the  king's  party,  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  them. 

"  Who  comes?"  demanded  De  Lacy, 
rising  from  his  couch,  but  half  awakened, 
and  instinctively  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  which  glittered  unsheathed  beside 
him,  "  who  comes  ?" 

"  Jermyn,  my  lord,  and  thy  most  faith- 
ful slave." 

"  Hah,  Jermyn !"  cried  the  baron,  recol- 
lecting himself;  "  and  what  bear'st  thou, 
Jermyn  ?  How  stands  the  enemy  ?" 

"  Even  where  I  left  them  last,"  replied 
the  spy ;  "  and  there  are  they  likely  to  re- 
main 'till  the  king  approaches  to  drive 
them  out." 

"  Any  reinforcement  ?" 

"  None.  They  complain  loudly  of  the 
backwardness  of  their  pretended  friends. 
There  are  many  bad  enough,  but  few  bold 
enough  to  fly  to  their  assistance." 

"What! 
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*'  What!  hath  the  king's  widow,  the 
fair  Adelize,  the  noble  countess  Arundel, 
no  influence?  Cannot  her  speech  and 
promises  incline  some  of  these  wavering 
nobles  to  espouse  her  cause?" 

"  Having  nothing  more  substantial  to 
offer  them  than  empty  promises,  they  are 
not  willing  to  quit  their  little  substance 
for  a  broad  shadow." 

"  What  saith  the  gentle  Maude  to  this? 
doth  not  the  enviable  sweetness  of  her 
temper  display  itself  in  all  its  wonted  ex- 
cellence ?" 

"  Truly  so.  Nay,  'twas  whispered  that 
in  a  debate  with  the  proud  and  stalwart 
earl  of  Gloucester,  she  took  some  expres- 
sion of  his  in  dudgeon,  and  shewed  her 
dislike  thereto,  not  only  in  hot  words,  but 
hard  blows,  flouting  the  warrior  so  sound- 
ly, that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  from  the 
double  assault  of  tongue  and  fisticuffs !" 

"  Oh,  what  a  proper  spirit  this  for  the 
would-be  ruler  of  England  !  By  the  mass, 
the  lusty  wench  would  lead  her  own  a** 

mies. 
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mies,  and  buffet  her  captains  into  disci- 
pline, as  if  they  were  so  many  children ! 
But,  Jermyn,"  continued  he,  as  if  sudden- 
ly recollecting  himself,  "  what  of  the  pri- 
soners ?  Thou  did'st  tell  me  that  Maude 
treated  them  more  like  traitors  than  pri- 
soners of  war.  Is  there  any  danger  of  her 
— of  her  acting  unjustly  by  them?  hast 
thou  learnt  aught  of  her  intentions  ?" 

"  Her  rage  hath  subsided." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  De  Lacy,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment. 

"  She  hath  only  commanded  them  to  be 
well  secured.  It  is  evident  she  now  re- 
gards them  but  as  prisoners  of  war — all 
except  one  brave  knight." 

«  Who— -his  name  ?" 

"  Sir  Roland." 

"  Speak— what  of  him  ?" 

"  She  appels  him  traitor,  and  has  so- 
lemnly avowed  her  determination  that  he 
shall  suffer.  Having  learnt  his  well-earn- 
ed fame  and  skill  in  arms,  and  the  king's 
predilection  for  him,  they  say  she  made 

him 
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him  some  considerable  offer,  to  induce 
him  to  revolt,  and  join  her  standard  ;  but 
he  boldly  spurned  her  allurement,  and  his 
denial  sealed  his  doom — he  dies  to-mor- 
row !" 

"  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !"  repeated 
the  delighted  De  Lacy,  trembling  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  his  rival's  spee- 
dy death ;  "  to-morrow  !  so  early ! — it  can- 
not be  ! — is  it  possible  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  fear  me  the  thing's  too 
true,"  replied  the  spy,  who  of  course  at- 
tributed the  baron's  agitation  to  a  very 
different  cause  from  the  real  one ;  "  and 
if  the  king  would  save  him,  he  must  needs 
strike  quickly." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Jermyn — we  will  see  his 
grace  on  this  without  delay.  Who  could 
possibly  have  foreseen  this  event !  To 
die,  to  die  !  this  is  too  much  !  Jermyn, 
go  hence,  and  bid  sir  William  hither — I 
would  consult  wdth  him  in  this  momen- 
tous affair." 

^'  Any 
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"  Any  further  commands  ?"  demanded 
Jermyn,  rising  to  quit  the  tent. 

"  None — at  present  none ;  but  where- 
fore ask  ye  me  this  ?  Art  thou  in  such 
haste?" 

"  I  return  immediately  to  Arundel 
Castle,  my  lord ;  I  shall  first  to  the  sut- 
ler's tent,  and  there  regale  me,  and  away 
again.  In  these  restless  times  we  must 
not  let  the  enemy  find  us  winking.  Hock- 
ley will  quit  Arundel  anon ;  we  shall  meet 
upon  the  way,  and  some  six  hours  hence 
he  may  be  expected  here  with  fresh  in- 
telligence." 

"  Thou  and  Hockley  too  are  most  un- 
tiring knaves ;  but  this  is  thine  harvest — 
I  cannot  blame  ye  in  reaping  all  ye  may. 
Go  forth — and  if  the  weight  of  this  bourse 
will  not  retard  thy  steps,  e'en  take  it  with 
thee." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  lord ;  such 
noble  pay  lightens  the  toil  we  undergo." 

"  And  makes  thine  heart  loyal  too." 

"  Poor  or  rich,  my  lord,  I  am  thine — 

and 
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and  the  king's  true  subject :"  and  so  say- 
ing, Jermyn  bowed  and  departed. 

"  I  doubt  thee !"  muttered  De  I^acy 
to  himself — "  thee  and  thy  truth,  master 
Jermyn  :  a  bribe  would  bind  thee  to  either 
cause,  right  or  wrong,  thou  sordid  soul. 
But  such  are  the  mercenary  tools  of  the 
great — for  base  purposes,  base  metals  are 
best  adapted." 

And  most  just  were  his  suspicions  of 
the  wily  spy,  who  very  politically  kept  on 
good  terms  with  both  parties,  despised, 
yet  entertained  and  rewarded  by  both. 
The  securities  and  passes  he  bore  about 
him,  received  from  the  adverse  parties, 
were  undisguisedly  displayed  by  him  to 
each,  and  pleaded  as  necessary  instruments 
to  allow  him  egress  to  perform  his  disho- 
nourable office  of  spy,  which  proved  to 
him  and  his  associates  a  source  of  vast 
profit.  Their  information  was  generally 
to  be  depended  upon,  although  each  party 
lost  as  much,  or  sometimes  more,  than 
they  acquired  by  the  intelligence  these 

most 
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most  faithful  messengers  bore  away  with 
them  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  pleasant  reflections  which  arose  in 
the  mind  of  the  ambitious  and  heartless 
baron,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  spy's 
most  welcome  intelligence,  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  his  son. — 
"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  sir  William,  ap- 
proaching his  father's  couch,  **  what  new 
hath  transpired  since  Jermyn's  last  report  ? 
How  speaks  the  enemy  ?" 

"  More  in  apprehension  than  assurance. 
They  have  not  wherewith  to  purchase 
friends,  either  in  good  fortune  or  hard 
cash.  Maude  spits  forth  her  fury  on  all 
around  her:  she  is  not  the  woman  to 
brook  delay,  neglect,  or  disappointment, 
wdth  Christian  patience ;  and  there  is  con- 
sequently a  kind  of  intermitting  and  ha- 
rassing storm  within  Arundel's  walls, 
which  will  probably  render  us  without  an 
easier  victory.  Robin  of  Gloucester  too, 
hath  more  pride  in  his  heart  than  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  Maude,  al- 
though 
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though   he   be   foremost   in    hailing   her 
queen." 

"  Now  is  the  time  then  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow,"  said  sir  William. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Hubert  de  Lacy ; 
"  and  for  this  opportunity  I  have  tarried, 
for  I  anticipated — I  foresaw  a  rupture.  Our 
tardiness  in  approaching  hath  proved  most 
politic,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  kept  them  in 
a  continual  fever  of  anxiety,  and  tended 
to  aggravate  the  impetuous  feelings  of 
Maude,  which  have  bursten  in  a  torrent 
of  abuse — nay,  blows  upon  the  devoted 
head  of  Robin." 

"  Good  lack  !  a  fair  beginning  to  raise 
her  hand  against  her  staunchest  and  bra- 
vest supporter,"  said  the  knight;  "  the 
woman  must  be  surely  frenzied  !" 

"In  truth  is  she,"  replied  the  baron; 
"  but  yet  let  us  laud  that  frenzy,  which 
shall  so  much  advantage  us ;  for  even  in 
that  unthinking  rage,  in  the  breaking 
forth  of  which  her  friends  have  suffered, 
she  hath  her  foes  befriended !" 

"  Right 
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"  Right  well  she  hath  indeed,"  said  sir 
William. 

"  Ay,  but  we  in  particular  shall  have 
great  cause  to  thank  her  madness,  the 
which  hath  worked  us  marvellous  advan- 
tages." 

"  Wherein  ?" 

"  Is  not  that  right  valiant — that  non- 
pareil knight,  sir  Roland  in  her  clutches  ? 
Think  ye  she  will  send  forth  so  famous  a 
sword  to  fight  against  her?  No,  no — 
thanks  to  her  fair  policy,  the  king's  predi- 
lection for  him  and  his  own  excellence 
have  doomed  him.  She  offered  him  ser- 
vice, and  noble  reward  ;  but  the  head- 
strong youth  was  fastidious  :  so  when  she 
found  he  was  not  to  be  moulded  to  her 
purposes,  and  disdained  to  be  called  her 
friend,  she  straightway  appelled  him  trai- 
tor !" 

"  Dare  she  be  so  unjust?"  said  sir  Wil- 
liam. 

"  She  dare  do  any  thing,"  quickly  re- 
torted De  Lacy — "  thanks  to  her  unscru- 
pulous 
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pulous  conscience.  Yes!  her  desperate 
hand  is  destined  to  draw  out  the  arrow 
which  hath  rankled  in  this  heart  so  long  ! 
The  clond  which  hath  hovered  before  the 
glorious  sun,  in  whose  rays  we  live,  and 
only  live,  is  about  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
adverse  winds  of  fate.  Blessed  be  the 
storm  that  bears  it  hence !  Sir  Roland 
dies  on  the  morrow  !" 

"  So  soon!"  cried  sir  William,  with  an 
emphasis  that  indicated  some  compunc- 
tious feeling,  not  at  all  consonant  with 
the  savage  joy  of  the  baron  ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  bad  passions  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  the  worse  precept  and 
example  which  were  continually  destroy- 
ing every  better  sentiment  that  sprung 
up  in  his  more  generous  breast,  his  heart 
was  not  so  callous,  so  indurated  by  envy 
or  ambition,  as  not  to  experience  some 
degree  of  commiseration  for  the  young 
knight  who  had  felt  so  much  for  him. 
And  at  that  moment,  if  the  reprieve  of  sir 
Roland  had  depended  upon  him,  he  would 

have 
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have  breathed  his  pardon,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father,  at  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring his  lasting  displeasure.  He  felt  that 
he  could  have  done  this — but  the  angry, 
almost  insupportable,  glance  of  the  baron, 
recalled  him  to  himself — "  What  mean'st 
thou,  sir  William  ?"  said  he ;  "  dost  thou 
murmur  at  the  smiles  of  fortune  that  fa- 
vour us,  or  the  frowns  of  fate  that  annihi- 
late our  enemy  ?" 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  but  at 
the  unjust  and  unwarrantable  conduct  of 
this  termagant  Maude.  We  might  have 
fallen  in  her  power  too  !" 

"  And  if  we  had,  what  then  ?  Would 
our  enemies  have  mourned  us  ?  Pshaw  ! 
it  is  the  fate  of  war ;  many  a  better  man 
hath  met  a  worse  death :  he  was  born  a 
varlet,  and  he  dies  a  knight !" 

"  Yet  not  a  knight's,  but  a  traitor's 
death ;  an  he  had  died  in  his  harness  in- 
deed, his  proud  spirit  would  then  have 
rested  in  peace." 

"  And  think  ye,  sir  William,  his  wrath- 
ful 
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ful  spirit  will  rise  up  against  us — are  we 
guilty  ?  No !  we  will  avenge  him,  ay,  and 
manfully  too,  seeing  that  it  will  be  far 
more  agreeable  to  our  feelings  to  avenge 
than  preserve  him.  And  will  not  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  aggressors  sufficiently  pal- 
liate every  offence — are  we  to  risk  the 
overthrow  of  the  king's  army,  by  our  over 
anxiety  for  the  life  of  a  single  knight  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  the  king's  command  that 
we  depart  early  on  the  morrow.  If  Maude 
hath  not  then  put  her  threat  in  execution, 
why  the  knight  may  possibly  be  rescued 
from  peril.  But,  an  I  mistake  not  the  em- 
press, she  is  as  prompt  in  action  as  she  is 
quick  and  hasty  in  her  speech;  so  shall  he 
suffer  ere  we  reach  the  place  to  interpose 
our  authority  in  his  behalf;  so  God  assoil 
him !  he  were  fitter  subject  for  heaven  than 
earth,  where  he  stood  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  our  advancement." 

In  this  ungenerous  as  unfeeling  strain, 
Hubert  de  Lacy  gave  vent  to  the  un- 
worthy sentiments  of  his  heart.     Sir  Wil- 
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liara  could  not  participate  in  them,  and 
therefore  held  his  peace.  It  was  long  since 
he  had  even  spoken  to  sir  Roland,  for  that 
knight  sedulously  avoided  him,  believing 
from  the  mysterious  conduct  of  sir  Wil- 
liam, that  he  had  just  cause  to  regard  him 
as  an  enemy,  or  at  least  as  one  who  would 
wink  at,  if  he  would  not  unite  in  any  plot 
against  him. 

Sir  William  bitterly  felt  his  cold  and 
scornful  demeanour,  which  was  scarcely 
glossed  over  by  common  courtesy,  even  in 
the  presence  of  royalty,  so  great  an  enemy 
was  sir  Roland  to  every  species  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  so  little  of  a  courtier ;  and  this 
change  was  so  apparent,  that  the  king  re- 
marked it;  but  believing  it  only  to  arise 
from  some  trivial  dispute  or  rivalry  in  the 
favour  of  some  fair  demoiselle,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  observe  it  by  word  or  look, 
hoping  that  time  might  work  a  favourable 
change,  and  both  the  cause  and  effects  of 
this  unhappy  difference  pass  away. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Sir  Roland  followed  his  faithful  guide,  in 
haste  and  in  silence,  winding  and  turning 
after  his  quick  steps  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  the  dark,  close  wood,  inwardly 
admiring  the  skill  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  threaded  them,  and  which  only 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  place, 
unmarked  by  any  bye-path  or  beaten  track, 
could  have  enabled  to  perform. 

After  an  hour's  indefatigable  walk,  or 
rather  trot,  they  emerged  from  the  shady 
cover  of  the  wood,  which  had  so  securely 
shielded  them  from  the  observation  of  the 
mounted  scouts,  who  were  galloping  in  all 
directions  to  arrest  their  progress.  Their 
route  now  lay  directly  over  an  eminence 
which  arose  before  them.  By  a  gradual 
ascent  they  gained  its  summit,  and  beheld 
H  2  in 
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in  the  dappled  grey  horizon  the  dawning^ 
of  day.  Surrounding  objects  gradually 
assumed  a  less  confused  appearance  than 
that  in  which  the  dubious  twilight  had 
enveloped  them.  Hills,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
grew  out  of  the  obscurity,  and  became 
prominent  in  the  brightening  background 
of  a  morning  sky. 

The  vapoury  mists  that  floated  in  the 
valley  were  in  motion,  and  began  to  as- 
cend the  surrounding  hills;  and  a  heavy 
dew  bathed  the  herbage,  and  hung  upon 
the  heather  and  the  hare-bell,  clear  and 
glistening  as  globules  of  crystal. 

From  the  high  land  they  had  attained, 
the  two  fugitives  enjoyed  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  about  them.  For  a 
few  minutes  they  rested  in  silence,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent.  With  his  arms  en- 
folded, Gervase  looked  steadily  around 
him,  minutely  surveying  every  object,  as 
far  as  his  acute  vision  could  reach. 

"  How  far  have  we  won  upon  our  way  ?" 
at  last  demanded  sir  Roland. 

"  Twice 
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**  Twice  what  we  have  done  we  must 
do  to  reach  the  king's  camp,"  replied  Ger- 
vase,  without  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  seemed  intently 
fixed. 

"  At  all  events,  methinks  we  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  pursuers,  or  we 
have  eluded  them,"  continued  sir  Ro- 
land. "  What  think  ye,  Gervase — are  we 
not  safe  ?" 

"  Safe!"  repeated  the  Black  Boy,  half 
smiling  at  the  other's  assured  expression 
of  security ;  then  laying  his  broad  hand 
upon  the  knight's  shoulder,  to  call  his  at- 
tention, he  extended  his  right  arm  to- 
wards the  point  w^hich  he  had  been  con- 
templating.— "  An  those  horsemen  be 
blind,  and  their  beasts  lame,  we  are  safe !" 

**  Where? — where?"  quickly  inquired 
sir  Roland,  straining  his  eyes  to  where 
the  other  pointed.  "  By  the  mass,  they 
are  there!  I  see  them  now  distinctly. 
Confound  their  ill-omened  speed !  Their 
vigilance  hath  effectually  cut  off  our  re- 
H  3  treat. 
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treat.  The  woods  are  safer  than  the  fields ; 
let  us  retire  ere  they  observe  us.  By  con- 
cealing ourselves  we  may  weary  them  out, 
or  at  least  venture  forth  from  our  hiding- 
place  with  more  security  at  nightfall.  The 
morning  light  hath  broken  upon  us  so 
suddenly,  that  there  exists  little  chance 
of  our  escaping  these  mounted  scouts." 

While  sir  Roland  was  offering  his  opi- 
nion, Gervase's  eyes,  as  well  as  his  ears, 
were  occupied.  He  was  aware  that  they 
were  beset  on  every  side  by  an  enemy, 
and  his  restless  and  suspicious  glances 
were  scrutinizing  every  tree,  brake,  and 
bramble  around  them,  as  if  he  dreaded  an 
ambushed  troop  to  rise  from  among  the 
cover  of  their  dark  green  foliage. 

Scarcely  had  sir  Roland  concluded  his 
speech,  when  the  Black  Boy  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  dewy  greensward  beside  him. 

The  knight  regarded  him  in  utter  as- 
tonishment.— "  What  means  this?"  asked 
he.  "  Why  stretch  thyself  like  a  stiff 
corse  upon  the  cold  damp  earth  ?" 

Gervase 
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Gervase  moved  not  a  finger. — "  Look 
below  thee  1"  replied  he.  "  The  beagle 
scents  thee.  Descend  and  surrender. 
Make  no  resistance,  or  he  will  give  the 
cry,  and  bring  the  whole  pack  of  blood- 
hounds upon  thee !" 

Sir  Roland,  not  less  surprised  at  his 
words  than  his  actions,  looked  upon  the 
meadow  below,  and  beheld  a  horseman 
sallying  from  behind  a  dark  clump  of 
trees,  and  galloping  towards  him. — "  Oh 
for  my  trusty  steel,"  exclaimed  the  knight, 
**  and  by  St.  George  I  would  not  yield 
me  to  a  whole  field  of  these  knaves !" 

*'  Down  !  down!"  cried  Gervase,  urging 
him  to  descend  and  deliver  himself.  "  Thou 
shalt  be  as  a  shadow  in  his  hands — ay, 
even  as  the  shadow  of  death  !'* 

Without  exchanging  another  word,  or 
staying  in  this  pressing  necessity  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  the  Black  Boy's 
mysterious  conduct,  sir  Roland  descended 
the  declivity,  and  slowly  approached  the 
horseman,  who,  observing  the  knight  ad- 
H  4  vance 
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vance  with  so  much  coolness,  suspected 
he  was  armed,  and  consequently,  in  the 
fear  of  encountering  such  a  famous  war- 
rior, even  though  dismounted,  he  checked 
his  courser,  and  met  his  prisoner  rather 
with  a  cautious  than  a  threatening  aspect. 
— "  Hold,  sir  knight !  In  the  name  of 
queen  Maude  I  arrest  thee.  Resist  not 
the  authority  her  grace  places  in  my  hands, 
but  render  thyself  a  prisoner  without  force 
or  resistance — so  shall  it  serve  thee  better." 

"  Truly,  knave!"  replied  sir  Roland, 
"  I  have  neither  sword,  faulchion,  staff,  nor 
dagger,  or  by  the  heaven  above  us,  thou 
should'st  not  bear  me  away  without  a 
buffet!  So  God  help  me,  helpless  as  I 
am!" 

"  Oh !  oh !  say'st  thou  so  ?"  cried  the 
vassal,  delighted  with  the  capture  of  so 
rich  a  prize  with  so  little  difficulty ;  and 
dismounting,  he  began  hastily  to  bind  the 
arms  of  the  unresisting  knight,  who  was 
well  aware  that  any  attempt  at  escape 
could  be  easily  frustrated  by  his  captor, 

for 
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for  a  single  blast  of  the  horn  he  wore  at 
his  side  would  have  speedily  brought  a 
troop  of  his  comrades  to  his  aid. 

He  had  just  completed  his  task,  and 
was  about  to  help  sir  Roland  across  his 
beast,  when  another  vassal  rode  up  to  him. 
— "  Bravo!"  exclaimed  he;  "  the  hind  is 
in  the  toil !"  and  at  the  same  time  grasping 
a  horn  he  bore,  as  well  as  his  companion, 
he  was  about  to  give  a  blast,  when  the 
other  eagerly  prevented  him. — "  For  thy 
life  do  not  wind  it !"  cried  he. 

**  And  wherefore  not  ?"  demanded  the 
other. 

"  Why  are  we  two  not  sufficient  to 
carry  off  an  unarmed  knight  ?" 

"  Gad's  my  life,  man,  true!"  said  the 
other,  slapping  his  thigh ;  "  and  the  re- 
ward— — " 

"  Is  ours ;  why  need  we  call  in  our 
comrades  to  share  what  we  have  right- 
fully won  ?  a  pretty  joke  truly  ! — Come, 
sir  knight,  mount,  I  prithee.  Live  or  die, 
thou  wilt  be  the  making  of  two  as  honest 
H  5  varlets 
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varlets  as  ever  bore  buckler  in  the  field, 
although  marvellously  against  thine  incli- 
nation, I  doubt  not." 

"  And  wilt  thou  thrive,  think  ye,  on 
the  price  of  my  blood  ?"  said  the  knight. 

*«  Why,  if  thou  diest,  'tis  no  deed  of 
ours;  and  moreover,  we  will  expend  a 
tithe  of  our  gains  in  masses  for  thy  soul." 

"  Lead  on — lead  on,"  said  his  comrade, 
impatiently,  "  or  we  may  have  a  kind 
friend  or  so  drop  in  upon  us,  and  claim  a 
bone  at  our  feast.  Come,  come— ride  we 
on,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  through 
the  woods." 

So  saying,  and  having  placed  sir  Ro- 
land securely  upon  one  of  their  horses, 
they  turned  towards  the  clump  where 
they  had  first  appeared,  in  order  to  gain 
an  easier  and  less  exposed  access  to  the 
wood,  than  climbing  up  the  steep  emi- 
nence where  the  knight  had  left  the  Black 
Boy  lying  at  full  length. 

"  An'  I  mistake  not,"  said  the  vassal 
who  had  first  secured  the  knight,  "  thou 

hadst 
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hadst  a  companion  in  thy  flight?  Me- 
thinks  they  said  something  about  that 
ragged  and  reckless  carl '' 

"  The  Black  Boy !"  said  sir  Roland, 
almost  involuntarily,  for  at  that  moment 
his  eyes  met  the  sun-embrowned  physiog- 
nomy of  Gervase,  peering  cautiously  from 
among  the  thick  shrubs  that  bordered  their 
grassy  route,  where  he  lay  snugly  in  am- 
bush, like  a  thirsty  tiger  preparing  to 
spring  upon  his  prey ;  but  fearful  that  his 
glance  of  recognition  might  be  observed 
by  the  vassals,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  repeated — "  The 
Black  Boy,  mean  ye?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  vassal ;  "  then 
he  was  thy  companion." 

"  My  companion !"  cried  the  knight,  in 
a  tone  which  was  construed  by  the  vassals 
into  an  expression  of  haughty  contempt 
at  the  association — a  sentiment  which  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  generous  breast  of 
sir  Roland ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  unde- 
ceive them  on  that  point,  imagining  per- 
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chance,  that  it  might  be  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  Black  Boy,  should  any  fu- 
ture accident  throw  him  in  the  way  of 
his  enemies,  to  exculpate  him  as  much 
as  possible  from  any  participation  in  his 
escape. 

"  Ay,  thy  companion !"  replied  the 
vassal,  "  at  least  he  was  seen  in  thy  com- 
pany.    He  fled  with  thee — did  he  not?" 

"  The  poor  idiot !"  said  sir  Roland,  with 
commiseration ;  "  I  certainly  met  and 
followed  him — but  was  he  thy  prisoner 
too?" 

"  Prisoner !"  said  the  vassal,  laughing : 
"  Gad*s  my  life,  sir  knight,  think'st  thou 
the  carl  was  worth  catching  or  keeping — 
who  would  ransom  him  ?  a  good  shot 
never  wings  his  shaft  at  carrion.  The 
fellow  was  a  merry  devil  enough,  and 
amused  us  v\'ith  his  wild  tricks  and  his 
gambols,  and  so  was  suffered  to  wander 
about  like  a  stray  hound,  picking  up  what 
scraps  he  might ;  though,  by  my  father's 
^oul!  I've   seen   the  fool   cast  a  cup  of 

proffered 
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proffered  wine  in  the  dust,  and  drink 
spring  water  as  if  it  w^ere  malvoisie  or 
dairy — a  plain  proof  of  the  knave's  mad- 
ness !" 

"  And  being  so  free  and  so  well  fed, 
what  reason,  think  ye,  had  the  varlet  to 
fly  ?"  said  sir  Roland. 

"  None.  He  might  have  run  where  it 
liked  him,  without  let  or  hindrance ;  but 
mayhap,  like  another  ape,  seeing  thee  fly, 
he  fancied  himself  a  prisoner  too,  and  fled 
with  thee." 

"  Good  Lord !"  said  the  other  vassal ; 
"  and  I  marvel  much  he  did  not  take  to 
his  heels  long  ere  now ;  for  an'  he  were 
well  fed  by  some,  he  was  kicked  and 
spurned  —  twitched  and  tormented  by 
others,  like  a  martyr." 

"  He  could  take  his  own  part  though, 
with  all  his  silliness,"  added  the  other. 
"  I  just,  in  a  manner,  pricked  his  brown 
hide  with  the  point  of  my  dagger — we 
were  all  merry,  and  mowing  and  jeering 
at  him,  just  for  the  sport  of  setting  up 

the 
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the  fellow's  clioler,  when  turning  quickly 
round,  his  sharp  eye  marked  me  as  I  drew 
back  my  hand,  and  he  lent  me  such  a 
buffet  on  the  jaws  with  his  huge  hand, 
that  I  measured  my  length  on  the  ground. 
Gad's  my  life !  I  scarcely  knew  whether 
my  head  was  on  my  shoulders  or  no — 
the  blood  whirred  and  rattled  through 
my  brains  like  a  flight  o'  partridges.  I 
was  stunned,  and  instead  of  putting  their 

swords  into  the  brute,  I'll  be if  they 

didn't  turn  their  jibes  and  their  laugh 
upon  me ;  for  very  shame  T  was  obliged 
to  join  in  their  mirth,  though  I  never 
felt  so  much  inclined  to  be  melancholy  in 
all  my  born  days.  I  owe  him  a  grudge 
for  that." 

"  A  grudge  indeed !"  said  the  other ; 
"  what's  that  to  the  trick  he  played  me, 
'cause  I  just  happened  to  cast  a  cup  o' 
sour  wine  in  his  face  for  a  joke — in  mere 
play — didn't  he  snatch  me  up  by  tlie  gir- 
dle, and  souse  me  in  the  tank  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  cried  his  comrade,  laugh- 
ing 
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ing  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene — •"  I 
remember  it  well — verily,  Gilbert,  thou 
didst  look  marvellously  like  a  lamb  in  a 
kite's  claw." 

"  I  only  wish  we  could  see  the  kite," 
said  Gilbert,  not  much  pleased  at  the 
merriment  of  his  companion;  "  by  my 
faith,  I  would  try  my  skill  against  thine  in 
bringing  him  down.  He  is  fair  game; 
and  'twould  be  no  sin  to  rid  the  world  of 
such  a  brute — a  wild  boar  is  better  bred." 

Sir  Roland  listened  without  interrup- 
tion to  this  discourse  of  the  villeins,  who 
talked  as  coolly  of  murdering  his  friend, 
as  if  he  were  really  no  better  than  a  forest 
beast,  and  merely  because  he  had  ventured 
boldly  to  retaliate  upon  them  their  own 
acknowledged  cruelty,  and  that  too  in  a 
mild  manner,  which  their  unfeeling  con- 
duct did  not  deserve  at  his  hands. 

As  Gilbert  concluded  the  undisguised 
expression  of  his  hatred  for  Gervase,  in 
which  his  companion's  feelings  seemed  in 
perfect  accordance,    they  came  to  a  close 

narrow 
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narrow  defile  in  the  wood,  where  there 
was  scarce  sufficient  space  for  the  passage 
of  one  horse  and  liis  rider;  the  vassals 
were  therefore  obliged  to  file  off,  and  for 
the  better  security  of  their  prisoner,  the 
one  who  had  captured  and  bound  him,  and 
behind  whom  he  was  now  securely  fas- 
tened back  to  back,  preceded  his  comrade. 
As  they  rode  slowly  on,  now  stooping 
down  or  turning  aside  their  heads  to  avoid 
the  entwining  branches  of  the  trees,  now 
cutting  down  or  putting  back  the  over- 
grown and  tangled  briers  with  their  swords, 
the  situation  in  which  sir  Roland  was 
placed  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  whatever  passed  in  the  rear  of 
their  march.  The  rays  of  the  morning 
too  began  to  penetrate  and  disperse  the 
gloom  around  them. 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  this  confined  pass,  when  he 
beheld  the  dusky  form  of  Gervase,  hover- 
ing at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  vas- 
sal 
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sal  who  followed  them ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced, he  ventured  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  now  he  trod  in  the  path,  and  advanc- 
ing lightly  and  cautiously  upon  the  un- 
suspicious horseman,  who  was  too  much 
occupied  in  clearing  his  way,  and  keeping 
his  companion  in  sight,  to  cast  a  look  be- 
hind him ;  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and 
the  branches,  as  they  swept  the  horses' 
flanks,  or  sprung  back  again  elastically 
from  the  swords  that  pressed  them  back, 
likewise  favoured  his  designs,  as  the  noise 
completely  precluded  them  from  hearing 
his  footsteps. 

Sir  Roland  was  only  fearful  lest  the 
emotion  of  his  own  countenance,  as  he 
gazed  with  anxiety  upon  the  movements 
of  Gervase,  should  betray  him.  But  the 
Black  Boy  was  neither  slow  to  think  nor 
to  act ;  boldness  and  decision  were  his  cha- 
racteristics, and  this  w^as  an  occasion  which 
required  all  his  promptness  and  ener- 
gy. He  stepped  up  close  behind  the  vas- 
sal ;  his  sinewy  arm  was  raised,  the  bright 

knife 
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knife  (his  only  weapon)  glittered  in  his 
grasp,  and  the  next  moment  his  victim 
dropped  without  a  murmur  or  a  cry  upon 
the  neck  of  his  startled  beast.  Having 
done  this  deed,  Gervase  bounded  towards 
sir  Roland,  and  leaping  upon  the  horror- 
struck  varlet  to  whom  he  was  fastened, 
he  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  throat. 
Hopeless  and  vain  was  every  attempt  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  Black  Boy's 
clutches.  The  blood-stained  knife  cut 
asunder  the  girdle  which  secured  the 
knight,  and  in  the  next  instant  sir  Roland 
wrested  the  sword  from  the  almost-lifeless 
hand  of  the  half-suffocated  knave. 

"  Touch  not  his  life,"  cried  the  knight : 
"  we  are  safe — free  him." 

"  Ay — ay,"  replied  Gervase,  releasing 
the  varlet,  who  was  black  in  the  face,  "  the 
blood  of  one  is  enow.  We'll  e'en  leave 
this  knave  to  bury  the  other ;  but  their 
horses  and  their  arms  are  ours.  We'll  use 
them  to  a  better  purpose." 

Then,    warning   the    half-strangulated 

vassal 
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vassal  not  to  follow,  or  give  the  alarm  to 
his  comrades,  on  pain  of  death,  they  left 
him  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  the  fallen 
villein,  or  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Arundel  Castle,  the  latter  of  which  he 
doubtlessly  preferred. 

With  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  bri- 
dle of  his  steed  in  the  other,  Gervase  now 
led  the  way,  followed  by  sir  Roland, 
retracing  their  steps  in  greater  speed  than 
they  had  advanced,  when  the  knight  was 
mounted. 

When  they  had'" again  reached  the  bor- 
ders with  the  horses,  Gervase  bade  the 
knight  remain  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood 
while  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  ran  back  in  haste. — 
"  Mount — mount,"  cried  he,  "  and  stand 
in  readiness  to  fly  across  the  meadows. 
They  are  all  there  at  present,  looking 
hopelessly  on  each  other.  Rest  here. 
I'll  run  and  wind  this  horn,  and'  bring 
them  round  ;"  and  away  he  bounded, 
swift  as  a  stag  before  the  hounds. 

Sir 
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Sir  Roland  heard  the  horn — a  long, 
low  blast,  as  if  sounded  at  a  great  distance, 
and  presently  the  trampling  noise  of 
twenty  horsemen  galloping  below  the 
eminence,  (some  hundred  yards  from  the 
summit  of  which  he  was  standing,)  struck 
upon  his  listening  ear;  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  brave  Gervase  leaped  from  a- 
mong  the  bushes  in  breathless  haste,  and 
mounting  his  steed,  and  beckoning  sir 
Roland  to  follow,  he  put  him  to  his  ut- 
most speed,  flying  in  the  exact  opposite 
direction  to  which  he  had  so  cunningly 
drawn  their  pursuers. 

They  had  not  ridden  above  half  an 
hour  at  this  rapid  rate,  when  the  sight  of 
the  royal  army,  marching  on  their  way  to 
Arundel  castle,  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the 
loyal  knight,  and  was  recognized  with 
loud  and  reiterated  shouts  by  the  exulting 
Black  Boy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


"  LooG  you,  Jan  Hakkebort,  de  briso- 
ners  are  all  vree ! — every  mans  mit  out 
ane  doit  voor  ransom.  Cot's  woord !  bote 
dat  is  coot.  Ha,  ha !  loog  you  !  de  king 
is  ane  prave  ant  ane  vise  man;  he  knows 
te  vight  ant  te  gounsel  doo !  Zo  vill 
your  gup,  mine  kameraad,  ant  trink  you 
de  king  Steben  ant  lonk  life !"  and  so  say- 
ing, the  very  loyal  and  brave  Gerrit  Oos- 
terwyk  tossed  off  his  cup  to  the  health  of 
his  sovereign,  in  which  he  was  heartily 
joined  by  his  "  kameraad,"  Jan  Hakke- 
bort, he  whose  tuneful  lay  was  ever  ready 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  compatriots, 
or  even  the  more  refined  ears  of  others 
who  took  delight  in  the  melody  of  his 
guttural  tones. 

"  Dat   is   coot !"  said  Jan  Hakkebort, 

breathing 
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breathing  hard  after  his  long,  deep 
draught,  for  he  always  drank  out  of  the 
bowl  in  preference  to  the  cup.  "  'Tis 
varm  to  de  heart."  ^__ 

"  Varm  inteet!"  said  Oosterwyk,  eye- 
ing the  huge  bowl,  as  if  he  would  mea- 
sure the  quantity  his  comrade  had  gulped. 
"  How  de  boor  duyvelen  de  brisoners 
vill  lig  dere  libs !  voor  I  dare  zay  dey 
nefFer  dutched  a  drob  in  brison  !  Niets 
bedder  dan  dam  cold  vater  to  trink,  boor 
dings  1" 

"  An'  ved  meer  like  als  togs  dan  Chris- 
tens," added  Hakkebort. 

"  Knight  or  knafe,  all  de  zeme  fare; 
shains  ant  vater — bret  ant  straw !"  said 
Oosterwyk,  commiserating  the  sufferings 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  now  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  Maude  having  been  compelled 
most  reluctantly  to  capitulate,  on  account 
of  the  non-arrival  of  her  allies. 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of 
Stephen  and  his  numerous  army,  per- 
ceiving every  chance  was  in  favour  of  her 

enemy. 
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enemy,  she  expressed  her  intention  of 
yielding  to  the  king's  terms,  at  least  for 
awhile,  till  she  could  assemble  together 
those  hearts  that  were  in  her  cause,  but 
rendered  incapable,  from  various  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  from  joining  her  stan- 
dard at  this  particular  juncture. 

Earl  Robert,  however,  considered  it 
prudent  not  to  remain,  and  throw  himself 
on  the  king's  mercy.  He  knew  Stephen's 
decisive  character  too  well  to  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  he  would  pardon  his  defec- 
tion, or  put  faith  in  any  expressions  of 
loyalty  which  change  of  fortune,  and  not 
of  sentiment,  prompted  for  his  own  pre- 
servation ;  he  therefore,  without  hesita- 
tion, quitted  the  castle,  with  his  little 
army,  and  retreated  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
before  the  arrival  of  Stephen,  who  being 
pacified  by  the  fair  speech  and  submission 
of  Maude,  granted  her  prayer  to  leave 
all  within  the  castle  unmolested ;  and  pla- 
cing her  under  the  care  and  custody  of 
his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 

commanded 
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commanded  him  to  convey  her  in  safety 
to  Bristow,  where  she  was  to  remain.  It 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  prisoners  she 
had  taken,  and  now  held,  were  to  be  de- 
livered up  forthwith,  as  also  the  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, or  harness,  worn  by  them 
before  or  on  being  captured ;  or  wanting 
these,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  and  deficiency  of  thesaid 
arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 

It  was  during  these  negotiations  that 
Oosterwyk  and  his  comrades  were  in  their 
tent,  regaling  themselves;  for  being  a- 
mong  those  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  they 
had  pitched  their  tents  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  and  regaling  of  their  comrades, 
when  the  business  should  be  concluded. 
The  suttlers  were  bustling  about  in  every 
direction,  busily  preparing  for  the  soldiery, 
who  had  not  yet  broken  their  fast,  having 
begun  their  march  at  early  dawn. 

Presently  the  loud  and  repeated  shouts 
of  the  army,  at  a  distance  in  the  van,  gra- 
dually approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till 

the 
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the  very  air  seemed  in  palpable  agitation, 
with  the  many  voices,  caused  the  Flemings, 
and  all  those  within  the  tents,  to  jump  up 
and  rush  out,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this 
vociferation  of  joy  ;  and  their  inquiring 
eyes  were  soon  gratified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  liberated  knights,  knaves,  and 
varlets,  who  were  making  their  way  to 
the  tents,  flatteringly  impeded  by  the 
warm  and  welcome  embraces  and  huffs  of 
their  happy  friends  and  comrades.  Oos- 
terwyk  soon  waded  through  the  crowd 
who  thronged  round  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude  or  curiosity,  and  instantly  re- 
cognizing Ralphe,  who  was  joking  and 
laughing  with  all  around  him,  in  his  usual 
merry  mood,  he  threw  his  brawny  arms 
about  his  waist,  and  gave  him  such  a  cor- 
dial squeeze,  that  to  a  squire  of  less  stal- 
wart frame  than  Ralphe,  would  have  pro- 
ved any  thing  but  welcome,  and  utterly 
deprived  him  of  the  power  to  return  his 
acknowledgments  for  such  a  warm  con- 
gratulation.— "  Myne  liebe!"  exclaimed 
VOL,  iiL  I  Oosterwyk, 
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Oosterwyk,  "  mine  coot  yonkerman,  mine 
heart  is  glad  te  zee  you  kom  here,"  draw- 
ing him  from  the  crowd,  and  leading  him 
away ;  "  here  is  dat  zinging  duy  vel,  Hak- 
kebort,  zall  be  ferry  glad  te  zee  you  doo ! 
Vere — vere  haf  you  been?  In  dat  tarn 
brison,  ey?" 

^    "  D d  prison,  in  sooth,  master  Oy- 

sterwake,"  replied  Ralphe ;  "  there  we 
lay,  cheek  by  jowl,  all  on  a  row,  like 
trussed  turkies,  lacking  only  the  larding 
and  stuffing;  for  by  the  whiskers  of  my 
great-grandfather,  a  dole  of  musty  bread 
and  muddy  water  was  all  these  barba- 
rous Christians  allowed  us,  their  hungry 
brethren.  The  very  rats,  who  ran  over  us 
in  their  gambols,  turned  up  their  noses  at 
our  fare,  and  left  us  to  the  sole  enjoyment 
of  our  scanty  pittance." 

"  Boor  vellows  !"  ejaculated  Gerrit  Oos- 
terwyk, and  leading  his  new-found  old 
friend  to  the  more  welcome  viands  and 
wine,  which  were  displayed,  more  in  abun- 
dance than  elegance,  in  the  tent  he  had 

just 
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just  quitted,  and  where  in  his  absence, 
a  numerous  and  motley  assemblage  were 
collected,  he  kindly  recommended  him 
to  make  amends  for  the  fasting  and  pe- 
nance he  had  so  unwillingly  endured. 

Jan  Hakkebort  gave  Ralphe  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  although  there  was  no  sem- 
blance in  his  broad  uncouth  figure  to  a 
Ganymede,  he  certainly  performed  that 
office  to  the  squire  with  love,  if  not  with 
grace,  only  in  lieu  of  a  cup,  presenting  the 
more  capacious  bowl,  that  he  might,  as 
the  vocalist  said — "  Niet  only  vet  his  libs, 
bote  trown  his  dongue !"  bawling  out  his 
favourite  song : — 

"  Wyn  0  edele  wyn,"  &c. 

"  Thank  heaven!  who  sendeth  fair 
kings,  and  our  brave  king,  who  sendeth 
this  kingly  fare,  for  the  goodly  lining  for 
which  my  stomach  hath  so  yearned  and 
languished,"  cried  the  half-starved  squire, 
who  had  laudably  paid  his  compliments 
to  every  bowl,  dish  and  platter,  within  the 
I  2  reach 
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reach  of  his  arms  and  hands.  "  A  full 
belly  maketh  a  stout  heart,  and  i'faith 
there  is  valour  in  wine.  I  feel  as  staunch 
as  a  quarter-staff  again.  Sharp-toothed 
hunger  had  almost  got  the  better  of  me^ 
and  would  probably  have  gnawed  me  to 
the  bones  in  a  short  time,  and  left  me  as 
clean  as  a  ladder,  an'  that  tricksy  dame 
Fortune  had  not  been  pleased  to  puff 
round  the  weather-cock  of  her  inclinations 
to  the  right  quarter,  and  liberate  us,  giv- 
ing us  a  godsend  in  the  form  of  a  hearty 
meal !" 

"  Ant  haf  you  zeen  your  coot  lort  ant 
master,  de  prave  yonker  knight,  zir  Ro- 
lant?"  inquired  Oosterwyk. 

"  May  I  never  see  another  night  an'  I 
have  not !"  replied  Ralphe.  "  Though  it 
V.  ere  treason  to  avow  it,  I  love  him  better 
than  the  king — or  my  dinner — so  believe 
me,  my  heart  was  satisfied  before  my  ap- 
petite. But  taking  compassion  on  my 
lean  looks,  he  cut  short  my  congratulation, 
by  bidding  me  replenish  exhausted  nature, 

vowing 
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vowing  that  compliments  came  but  coldly 
off  an  empty  stomach,  and  that  even  my 
sincerity  sounded  hollow  !  Oh  !  'twould 
have  done  thine  heart  good  to  have  heard 
him  combat  the  brawling  Maude,  with 
her  own  weapons.  If  any  man  knoweth 
the  true  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  he 
doth  so  to  perfection.  Every  word  he 
uttered  fell  like  a  buffet  on  the  dame's 
ear.  She  railed  roundly,  but  the  knight 
outscolded  the  scold,  and  ran  a  narrov/ 
chance  of  losing  his  head  for  the  flippan- 
cy of  his  tongue.  By  the  lord  Harry  ! 
raethought  her  choler  would  have  dwin- 
dled into  cuffs — and  rough  blows  been 
given  for  rough  v/ords!  But,  thank  Hea- 
ven !  she  is  now  in  the  ghostly  custody  of 
the  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  may  his  spiritual  exorcisms  lay 
her  rebellious  spirit  in  the  Red  Sea !" 

The   loud  "  ha!    ha's !"   of    the    right 

merry  auditory   rang  in  the  tent,  at  the 

conclusion   of  this  jocose   speech  of  the 

happy  squire,  to  whom  good  cheer  had 

1 3  brought 
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brought  with  it  the  return  of  his  good 
humour.  And  even  the  Flemings,  al- 
though they  certainly  did  not  compre- 
hend the  precise  meaning  of  his  quibbling 
\vit,  were  too  prejudiced  in  his  favour  not 
to  admire  the  good-humoured  expression 
of  his  physiognomy,  flushed  wdth  joy  and 
wine,  and  joined  cordially  in  the  general 
applause. 

Jan  Hakkebort  volunteered  a  "  zong," 
and  executed  it  with  all  the  melody  and 
grace  his  guttural  tongue  could  affords 
Many  others  bawled  bacchanalian  snatches^, 
or  drawled  out  a  six  and  twenty  verse 
ballad,  with  a  long  thumping  chorus  at 
the  tail  of  each  verse,  in  which  the  whole 
company,  and  the  more  especially  those 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  either  harmony 
or  melody,  chimed  in  most  unmusically ; 
and  lastly  arose  squire  Ralphe,  cup  in 
hand,  mellow  and  merry  as  good  company 
and  good  wine  could  render  him,  and 
gave  them  the  following — 

SONG. 
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SONG. 

*'  In  tliis  world,  vvliere  we're  whirled  ia  continual  motion, 
Like  the  waves  of"  the  sea — which  we  see — in  the  ocean  ; 
Oh  !  ye  who  be  young — may  behold  what  I  say 
That  every  dog  on  this  earth  hath  this  day  ! 

■*'  The  drunken  dog  whines  not  while  wine's  to  be  had, 
And  tho'  he  drinks  sadly — he  never  is  sad ; 
The  butt  of  his  friends — he  makes  friends  with  a  butt, 
And  so  both  his  ears  to  each  jest — is  just  shut. 

"  The  lazy  dog,  lays  he  in  suns-hine  or  shade, 
Is  still  happy  in  stillness,  wherever  he's  laid ; 
And  nothing  but  work — works  trouble  in  him. 
Who  grown  stiiF  in  sloth — groans  moving  a  limb. 

*'  The  gloomy  dog  howls — with  the  owls  of  the  night, 
And  finds  that  in  darkness — his  heart  is  more  light ; 
From  joy  fulness  hies— and  to  gladden  his  eyes, 
Seeks  the  grave— where  the  gay  in  cold  gravity  lies  ! 

**  The  jolly  dog  finds — what  he  loses  in  drinking 
Is  not  found  by  those  that  are  all  lost  in  thinking  ; 
So  laughs  at  old  care — and  cares  not  a  crack, 
While  cracking  his  joke,  if  death  be  at  his  back  ! 

*'  The  surly  dog  sees  in  this  world,  that  truth— lies 
But  in  truth,  winks  at  truth,  and  at  falsehood  he  flies. 
To  indulge  in  a  frown  in  his  own  wayward  way — 
So  every  dog  on  this  earth  hath  his  day  !" 

I  4  While 
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While  these  and  similar  revelries  were 
rehearsed  in  the  tents  of  the  soldiery, 
there  was  a  scene  passing  in  the  tent  of 
the  king,  more  refined,  peradventure,  in 
its  outward  demeanour,  but  not  a  whit 
inferior  in  conviviality  and  real  enjoy- 
nfient ;  none  more  heartily  enjoying  its 
sweets,  or  entering  into  its  social  plea- 
sures with  more  spirit,  than  the  valiant 
prince  and  his  much-honoured  favourite, 
sir  Roland,  whose  frank  good-humour, 
and  sparkling  wit,  untrammelled  by  any 
studied  formality  or  art,  and  yet  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  courtesy  and  good 
breeding,  drew  upon  him  the  admiration 
of  all  but  the  unhappy  De  Lacy  and  his 
son,  the  victims  of  a  most  un amiable 
envy,  which  poisoned  every  enjoyment, 
and,  to  their  jaundiced  eyes,  even  threw 
a  veil  over  the  smiles  of  their  sovereign. 
They  were  not  content  to  share,  but 
ambitiously  desired  to  engross  that  favour 
and  that  heart  which  was  intended  for 
thousands ;  and  neither  the  father  nor  the 

son 
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son  had  courage  enough  to  emulate  the 
knight's  frankness  and  wit,  but  were  con- 
tinually discouraged  by  the  painful  con- 
viction that  they  were  really  inferior,  and 
felt  that,  in  proportion  as  he  rose  to  the 
pinnacle  of  excellence,  so  did  they  appear 
to  sink  even  below  mediocrity  in  their 
own  and  the  king's  estimation  ;  whereas 
his  grace's  affection  for  them,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  their  valour  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  really  undiminished,  and  envy 
alone  was  capable  of  distorting  a  truth 
which  was  evident  enough  to  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies. 

Among  others  who  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  king's  army,  (which  w^as  always  ac- 
companied in  its  progress  by  many  idlers 
and  vagabonds,  and  those  who  sought  to 
clear  a  large  profit  by  supplying  the  r^e- 
cessities  of  the  soldiers,  or  make  a  harvest 
by  prowling  about  the  battle-field  after 
the  contest,  and  plundering  the  dead,) 
were  several  itinerant  harpers,  or  min- 
strels, many  of  whom  chose  this  pleasant 
1 5       ^  way 
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way  of  life,  not  from  genius  or  taste,  of 
which  many  proved  their  want,  but  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  procuring  an  easy,  care- 
less, though  precarious  livelihood.  Six  of 
these  bare-footed  and  ragged  priests  of 
Apollo  were  seated  just  within  the  king's 
tent,  and  for  want  of  more  skilful  music, 
their  strumming  and  chaunting  was  gra- 
ciously received,  and  their  exertions  to 
please  bountifully  rewarded,  both  v^^ith 
money  and  food. 

"  Sir  William,"  said  the  king,  **  go 
take  thee  a  harp,  and  try  thy  skill  in  a 
lay  or  a  madrigal,  if  thy  fingers  have 
power  to  bring  forth  soft  melody  from 
such  rude  instruments." 

*'  I  will  essay  my  best  to  please  your 
grace,"  replied  the  knight,  gratified  by 
the  king's  request,  for  he  had  both  voice 
and  skill  to  please  the  ear ;  and  selecting 
one  of  the  best  of  the  old  instruments, 
which  the  harpers  most  respectfully  offer- 
ed him,  he  tuned  it,  and,  after  a  short 
prelude,  sang  these  words,  in  a  fine,  manly 

voice. 
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voice,  full  of  feeling  and  refined  expres- 
sion :•— 

<*  Oh,  where,  my  lady-love,  art  thou  ? 

In  some  bower  sleeping  ? 
Dreaming  of  thy  lover  now  ? 
Or  for  his  long,  long  absence  weeping? 

"  Nay,  weep  not,  lady,  he  is  true. 

Sit  no  longer  sighing  ; 
Iioving,  living  but  for  you, 
Now  to  thy  fond,  fond  arras  he's  flying  ! 

**  Then  dash  the  trembling  tear  away. 

Let  no  cloud  of  sorrow 
Gloom  the  brow  that  shall  be  gay, 
And  deck'd  in  sweet,  sweet  smiles  to-morrow  !" 

Such  a  voice,  and  such  execution,  even 
from  an  humble  minstrel,  would  have  met 
with  unbounded  applause,  and  it  may  be 
readily  believed  that  the  king's  favourite, 
of  course,  received  the  most  flattering, 
though  deserved  encomiums. 

"  And  now,  sir  Roland,"  said  the  king, 
turning  to  the  knight,  "  wilt  thou  not 
follow  that  love-lay  with  another?  hast 
thou  no  lady-love,  sleeping,  or  weeping, 
or  dreaming  of  thee  ?" 

16  "No 
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"  No  lady,  your  grace,  whom  I  dare 
call  mine  ;  and  an  there  were  some  beauty 
whom  I  cherished  in  my  mind  or  heart, 
my  tongue  would  chaunt  her  praises  so 
rudely,  and  paint  her  beauties  in  such  or- 
dinary language,  that  thou  might'st  mis- 
take the  portrait  for  that  of  some  boun- 
cing, rosy-cheeked  cow-herd's  daughter,  in 
lieu  of  a  lovely  dame  of  high  degree.     An 
a  theme  of  war  may  suit  your  grace,  I'll 
bawl  a  stave  or  two,  for  my  rough-hewn 
muse  is  better  adapted  to  the  description 
of  buffets  than  kisses,  and  death-wounds 
than  ladies'  killing  glances."     So  saying, 
without  further  prelude  or  accompaniment, 
he  began  singing,  in  a  bold  sonorous  voice, 
the  praises  of  a  warrior's  life,  with  an  ap- 
propriate feeling  of  enthusiasm  which  rang 
through  the  tent,  found  an  echo  in  every 
heart,  and  called  forth  the  praises  of  the 
company,  no  less  warmly  than  the  more 
scientific  and  softer  lay  of  sir  William. 

In  this  manner  the  festivity  endured  'till 
the  shades  of  evening  came  on,  when  upon 

the 
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the  king's  rising  and  withdrawing,  the 
barons  and  knights,  with  their  squires  and 
pages,  retired  each  to  his  own  station. 

As  De  Lacy,  in  company  with  sir  Wil- 
liam and  two  other  knights,  passed  from 
the  king's  tent,  he  tossed  some  money  into 
the  caps  of  the  harpers,  who  purposely 
stood  in  the  way,  bowing  reverently  to 
every  visitor  as  he  departed,  and  loudly 
blessing  those  that  gave.  He  perceived 
however  that  one  of  them  seemed  more 
eager  to  shrink  from,  than  court  his  notice ; 
but  his  very  eagerness  to  elude  the  baron, 
made  him  regard  him  with  curiosity. 
De  Lacy  was  fixed  for  a  moment;  the 
harper  was  partly  concealed  by  his  com- 
panions; his  hand  and  cap  was  not  ex- 
tended among  the  others  ;  he  had  covered 
his  rude  and  tangled  locks,  and  turned  his 
head  aside.  He  seemed  aware  of  the  ba- 
ron's observation,  and  solicitous  to  avoid 
his  gaze. 

"  Why  stay  ye,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  sir 
William. 

The 
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The  baron  started,  while  his  counte- 
nance was  alternately  flushed  and  pale,  and 
permitted  the  knight  to  lead  him  away. 

"  Art  thou  ill  ?"  demanded  sir  William. 

"  It  cannot  be!"  muttered  the  baron  to 
himself. 

"  Cannot  be !"  said  sir  William. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  mistaken,"  continued 
De  Lacy. 

"  Mistaken !  what  mean  ye,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Pshaw!  nothing — nothing,"  replied 
the  baron,  looking  around ;  "  the  wine,  the 
wine  hath  somewhat  disordered  my  senses. 
I  am  well  again — quite  recovered."  But 
in  the  way  to  his  tent  he  joined  not  in  the 
merry  conversation  of  the  knights,  who, 
consigning  him  to  the  care  of  his  squires, 
severally  sought  their  own  welcome  pallets. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  LONG  and  painful  absence  had  not  di- 
minished the  affection  of  the  tender  Myriol 
for  the  valiant  sir  Roland  ;  he  was  become 
more  dear  to  her  heart,  on  account  of  the 
anxiety  and  sorrow  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  fate,  had  cost  her ; 
and  she  hailed  his  return  with  all  the 
genuine  delight,  yet  inexpressible  feelings, 
which  ever  accompany  a  first  love,  and  a 
virtuous  passion. 

The  delighted  gaze  of  the  fond  enrap- 
tured knight,  when  he  encountered  the 
lovely  demoiselle,  caused  her  to  cast  down 
her  blue  eyes,  in  all  the  rich  confusion  of 
blushing  modesty ;  a  sensation  of  exqui- 
site pleasure  thrilled  through  his  whole 
frame,  as  he  stood  for  a  short  breathless 
moment  in  silence  and  in  admiration  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  trembling  being  who  was  dearer 
to  him  than  fame  or  fortune.  Time  had 
not  only  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  deep 
grief  her  heart  had  for  awhile  so  bitterly- 
endured,  but  had  in  a  few  passing  months 
ripened  the  budding  beauties  of  the  mai- 
den to  the  very  perfection  of  loveliness, 
and  rendered  her  more  charming,  more 
attractive  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  every 
man.  It  were  indeed  impossible  to  look 
upon  and  not  to  admire  and  adore  her ; 
and  many  sighing  suitors,  in  her  lover's 
absence,  had  proffered  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  being  rejected,  called  that  bo- 
som frigid,  wherein  the  truest  heart  beat 
warmly  for  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  although  their  birth  and  fortunes 
outweighed  those  of  the  humbler  but 
highly-favoured  sir  Roland  —  her  hero, 
and  the  idol  of  her  heart's  worship. 

Fortunately  for  the  lovers  (for  by  such 
endearing  names  we  may  be  now  allowed 
to  call  them)  their  first  interview  was  in 
private;    their  feelings,  their  words,  and 

their 
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their  actions,  were  therefore  untrammelled 
by  any  formality  or  painful  restraint, 
which  the  observation,  even  of  those  who 
would  peradventure  have  sympathized  in 
their  happiness,  must  necessarily  have  im- 
posed. 

The  sudden  and  pleasurable  sensations 
which  overwhelmed  their  speech,  and 
fixed  them  motionless  on  the  first  mo- 
ment of  recognition,  having  somewhat 
subsided,  the  knight  ventured  to  advance, 
and  kneeling,  and  taking  the  unresisting 
hand  of  Myriol  in  his,  impressed  it  with 
burning  kisses. 

Language  is  poor  indeed,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  softer  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man heart — they  are  at  times  too  delicate 
for  speech  to  utter,  or,  being  uttered,  lose 
all  their  exquisite  sense  and  sensibility, 
and  fall  but  coldly  on  the  ear.  A  single 
glance — a  look — a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  hath  in  it  far  more  eloquence  than 
the  blandest  tongue;  and  such  was  the 
tacit  language  which  passed  between  sir 

Roland 
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Roland  and  his  fair  Myriol.  Her  tongue 
could  never  have  spoken  so  sweet  a  wel- 
come as  the  beaming  of  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
so  full  of  light  and  pleasure,  and  unre- 
vealed  love.  To  have  lived  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  blissful  moment  obliterated 
the  bitter  recollection  of  all  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  had  opposed  him  in 
his  rugged,  but  glorious  career  of  honour. 

"  Arise,  sir  knight,"  said  Myriol,  first 
breaking  the  expressive  silence  ;  "  arise,  I 
prithee.  It  is  not  meet  that  the  buckler 
of  the  king-'— for  so  his  grace  most  justly 
appels  thee — should  be  cast  at  the  feet  of 
De  Traverses  daughter!" 

"  Were  the  *  king's  buckler'  a  king's 
heart,"  replied  the  impassioned  knight, 
"  yet  were  it  honoured  in  the  smiles  of 
the  peerless  Myriol,  against  whose  glance 
a  buckler,  though  royal,  would  avail 
nought  in  the  defence  of  a  heart ! " 

"  Now,  St.  Agnes !"  cried  the  maiden, 
blushing  at  his  praise,  "  but  thy  gallantry 
conquers  thy  sincerity,  and  thou  dost  flat- 
ter 
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ter  with  high-sounding  words,  where 
praise,  even  in  conamon  parlance,  would 
overrate  my  merit" 

"  True  beauty  is  ever  humble  in  its 
own  conceit ;  no  wonder  then  that  thou, 
who  art  most  fair,  should  be  least  proud 
of  Nature's  bounty." 

"  I  would  rather  be  accounted  good 
than  beautiful,  sir  Roland,"  replied  My riol ; 
"  and  I  fear  me,  if  thou  speak'st  truth, 
that  my  merits  fall  far  short  of  my  attrac- 
tions ;  a  grievous  truth  too,  sir  knight,  to 
possess  charms  that  one's  goodness  cannot 
keep  in  countenance.  Therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  praise  me  not,  lest  thy  praise  become 
dispraise,  and  I  hate  myself  for  not  de- 
serving it." 

"  As  chaste  and  good  as  thou  art  fair, 
and  surpassing  all  thy  sex,  I  will  uphold 
thee  against  a  world  in  arms!"  said  sir 
Roland,  fervently.  "  Call  me  but  thine 
own  knight,  lady,  and  being  all  I  wish, 
thou  may'st  model  me  to  thine  heart's  de- 
sire;  a  word,  a  single  look  from   thee, 

shall 
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shall  be  my  guide  and  prompter  in  all 
good.  Thy  will  shall  be  done — such  shall 
be  my  study,  ere  it  shall  find  expression. 
Only  realize  those  bold  aspiring  hopes 
thy  flattering  kindness  hath  given  birth 
to.  Thou  canst  not  command  me  to  for- 
get thee ;  for  not  to  love  were  not  to 
live,  with  me.  Nay,  turn  not  away ; 
avoid  me  not.  Thou  may'st  fly  me,  but 
thou  bear*st  my  heart  with  thee.  By 
tearing  thyself  from  my  presence,  thou 
canst  not  tear  away  thine  image — that 
will  still  dwell  with  me,  and  in  thine  ab- 
sence I  shall  only  mourn  my  own  worth- 
lessness." 

"  No  more — no  more,"  interrupted  My- 
riol.  "  This  serious  mood  doth  ill  befit 
thee,  sir  Roland.  I  see  thy  mirthful  counte- 
nance and  merry  humour  shining  through 
this  gloom,  even  as  the  morning  sun 
through  a  mist.  Thy  object  is  obvious ; 
yea,  thou  would'st  fain  detect  a  fond,  be- 
lieving maiden  in  a  sympathizing  sigh, 
and  then— pshaw,  sir  Roland  !  thou  wear'st 

love's 
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love's  chains  with  as  melancholy  a  coun- 
tenance as  if  they  were  really  links  of  cold, 
cold  iron,  in  lieu  of  wreaths  of  roses," 

This  sprightly  turn  which  Myriol  gave 
to  the  conversation,  effectually  succeeded 
in  dissipating  the  gloomy  fears  and  appre- 
hensions which  began  to  crowd  upon  the 
mind  of  the  enamoured  knight,  who 
quickly  recovered  the  natural  tone  of  his 
usual  light-heartedness  and  good  humour. 

"  Whether  my  heart  be  bound  in 
wreaths  or  links,  remains  for  thy  kindness 
or  coolness  to  prove,"  replied  sir  Roland  ; 
"  that  it  is  most  firmly  and  truly  thine " 

"  I  have  likewise  to  prove,"  added  My- 
riol, laughing. 

"  Wilt  thou  then  condemn  it  to  a  longer 
probation,  ere  1  may  receive  thy  sanction 
to  hope  ?" 

"  Is  my  sanction  necessary  ?  W^ill  not 
the  vanity  (for  men  have  vanity)  of  such 
a  gallant  cavalier,  so  highly  favoured  in 
his  prince's  eyes,  prompt  him  to  trust  in 

hope  ? 
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hope  ?  Nay,  I  would  rather  bid  thee  not 
despair." 

"  I  cannot  despair,"  replied  sir  Roland, 
"  for  thou  hast  given  me  such  flattering 
proofs  of  thy  friendship  and  esteem,  that 
I  must  first  find  thee  culpable  of  coquetry, 
and  the  basest  insincerity,  ere  I  can  yield 
up  my  fondest  wishes  in  despair." 

"  Then  rest  happy.  Let  us  both  be 
happy  in  the  firm  assurance  of  each  other's 
unalterable  esteem,"  said  Myriol ;  "  art 
thou  not  content  in  this,  sir  knight  ?" 

"  Truly  am  I,  and  flattered  too,"  replied 
sir  Roland,  tenderly  pressing  her  hand  in 
his ;  "  but  if  thou  wilt  so  perversely  call 
my  ardent  love  esteem,  fair  lady,  so  may 
I  be  as  justly  permitted  to  construe  thy 
proffered  esteem  into  the  dearer  epithet 
of  love." 

"  No  one  but  thee  shall  have  power  to 
render  it  so,"  quickly  answered  Myriol. 

"  And  so  will  I  endeavour  to  render  my- 
self worthy  of  it,"  said  sir  Roland,  happily 
convinced  of  her  affection,  notwithstand- 
ing 
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ing  the  ambiguity  of  its  confession,  but 
which  his  eloquence  soon  won  from  her 
lips  in  more  explicit  terms. 

Indeed  she  loved,  and  was  beloved  too 
well,  long  to  conceal  the  tender  emotions 
of  a  virtuous  passion,  and  was,  moreover, 
like  her  happy  knight,  of  too  candid  and 
ingenuous  a  disposition  to  cherish  in  se- 
cret any  single  sentiment  of  her  heart. 

But,  blessed  as  he  was,  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  in  the  possession  of  My- 
riol's  affection,  sir  Roland  resolved,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  to  earn  more  laurels  in 
the  field,  and  become  still  more  deserving 
of  her  love,  ere  he  demanded  the  sanction 
of  her  honoured  father,  sir  Reginald  de 
Travers,  to  his  suit. 

"  Valour  and  virtue  shall  weigh  heavier 
in  my  dear  father's  estimation  than  the 
wealth  of  a  barony,"  said  Myriol ;  "  but 
yet  I  will  not  check  the  ardour  of  thy  noble 
spirit.  Formed  for  conquest,  go  forth 
into  the  field,  where  thy  superior  prowess 
will  exalt  thee  above  thy  comrades  ;  and 

if 
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if  my  love  have  power  to  stimulate  thy 
courage,  and  nerve  thine  arm,  so  shall  I 
value  the  love  of  a  simple  maid,  and  only 
then  esteem  it  worthy  that  of  so  noble  a 
knight." 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,"  cried 
sir  Roland,  "  for  this  kindness,  which  I 
will  strive  heart  and  hand  to  merit."  And 
thus,  in  all  the  tenderness  of  true  affec- 
tion, they  conversed,  happy  in  each  other's 
love. 

Like  most  mundane  bliss,  however,  the 
glorious  rays  of  real  happiness,  which  ap- 
peared to  shine  so  resplendentiy  around 
them,  were  threatened  to  be  suddenly 
shorn,  and  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of 
a  most  unexpected  rival,  the  baron  de 
Lacy. 

That  he  was  jealous  of  the  favour  sir 
Roland  had  won  in  Stephen's  eyes,  that 
knight  had  for  some  time  past  been 
convinced  ;  for  not  only  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  sir  William,  which  first 
aroused  his  suspicion,  but  the  subsequent 

con- 
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conduct  of  the  baron  had  proved  it  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  he  entertained  the 
most  ungenerous  sentiments  towards 
him,  which  the  countenance  of  the  king 
alone  restrained  him  from  giving  vent  to. 
But  how  great  was  his  surprise,  when  he 
discovered,  with  all  the  jealous  quickness 
of  a  lover's  eye,  that  De  Lacy  regarded 
the  fair  Myriol,  his  own  loved  Myriol, 
with  the  most  passionate  admiration  ! 

He  expressed  his  fears  to  Myriol,  who 
confirmed  them, but  ridiculed  his  apprehen- 
sions of  such  a  rival,  and  again  and  again 
bade  him  rely  with  confidence  on  her  fi- 
delity. 

"  But  I  cannot  tolerate  the  impertinent 
freedom  with  which  he  addresses  thee  on 
every  occasion,"  said  sir  Roland. 

"  I  have  regarded  him  as  a  friend— I 
have  spoken  to  him  as  a  parent — a  father ; 
his  courtesy  and  his  urbane  manners  have 
gained  my  respect ;  but  I  will  in  future 
check  his  advances,  and  sedulously  avoid 
him.     He  presumes  too  much  upon  his 
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years,  and  yet  forgets  that  disparity  where 
it  would  please  me  most  that  he  should 
remember  it." 

"  He  hath  not  dared  confess  his  pas- 
sion?" said  sir  Roland:  "  dare  he  thus 
offend  thine  ears,  I  would  chastise  his  in- 
solence !" 

*'  Hush !  I  pray  thee,"  said  Myriol, 
soothingly;  "  curb  in  thy  rage,  lest  it 
plunge  thee  into  error,  and  thy  Myriol 
into  irremediable  affliction.  He  hath 
made  no  confession ;  and  if  he  should  sum- 
mon up  sufficient  courage  for  the  task, 
could  I  not  readily  extinguish  every  spark 
of  hope  that  is  enkindled  in  his  breast  ? 
A  word  w^ould  suffice  to  repulse  him  ! 
Nay,  may  we  not  suspect  him  wrongfully 
even  now  ?— may  not  my  vanity  and  thy 
jealousy  peradventure  have  reared  up  this 
venerable  lover  to  fright  ourselves  withal?" 

"  We  cannot  both  be  wrong  in  our  sur- 
naises.  No,  no — he  loves  thee,  Myriol ; 
therefore,  I  conjure  thee,  let  us  henceforth 
be  more  cautious  than  ever  (if  that  be 

possible) 
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possible)  in  our  conduct  towards  eacb 
other.  Let  nor  glance  nor  word  escape 
that  may  betray  our  secret.  Let  us  watch 
every  motion,  and  if  there  appear  the  least 
cause  for  apprehension,  I  will  straightway 
fly  to  thine  honoured  father,  and  pray  him 
to  grant  me  title  to  protect  thee  as  thy. 
betrothed !" 

It  was  impossible  however  to  live  so 
near  each  other,  and  not  to  encounter  very 
often,  by  chance  or  inclination  ;  and  their 
amour  was  more  generally  known  in  the 
court  than  they  suspected.  Love  is  in- 
deed  a  passion  that  cannot  long  lie  hid  ; 
it  shows  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  which 
even  the  lover  himself  is  not  aware  of. 

Hubert  de  Lacy,  who  had  in  reality 
conceived  a  strange  and  violent  passion  for 
the  lovely  Myriol,  w^as  soon  convinced  of 
what  he  had  long  shrewdly  suspected — 
the  reciprocal  attachment  of  sir  Roland 
and  Myriol ;  and  his  enmity  tow^ards  that 
knight  was  proportionably  increased,  and 
his  regret  at  the  failure  of  all  his  deep- 
K  2  concerted 
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concerted  plots  to  rid  himself  of  a  rival  in 
the  royal  favour,  was  now  likewise  aug- 
mented, when  he  contemplated  him  as  a 
rival  in  the  affections  of  this  fair  lady  too. 
He  had  certainly  misconstrued  the  sincere 
respect  of  the  artless  girl  for  a  sentiment 
of  a  tenderer  nature,  and  was  consequently 
disappointed  in  the  discovery  of  his  error. 
But  wholly  engrossed  by  this  new  pas- 
sion, which  had  been  long  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly growing  in  his  breast,  and 
now  arrived  to  a  vigorous  height,  De 
Lacy  was  resolved  to  act  boldly,  and  use 
all  his  power  and  influence  in  circumvent- 
ing the  wishes  and  hopes  of  sir  Roland, 
who  had  now  become  doubly  obnoxious 
in  his  sight. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


One  evenins:,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
king  and  his  suite  to  Tower  Royal,  the 
fair  queen  Matilda  was  sitting  in  her  bou- 
doir, conversing  with  the  sprightly  Avis, 
who  was  busy  in  plaiting  her  royal  mis- 
tress's hair. 

A  passing  sketch  of  this  elegant  sanctum 
may  not  perhaps  be  considered  imperti- 
nent. It  was  a  room  of  some  twelve  feet 
square;  the  ceiling  whereof  was  adorned 
by  a  redundancy  of  extremely  small  Go- 
thic fretwork,  in  oak  work,  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  of  which  were  called  with 
the  resemblance  of  hyppogrifFs  and  name- 
less monsters.  The  floor  w^as  strewed  with 
clean  fresh  rushes,  and  the  w^alls  thereof 
hung  with  figured  tapestry  of  costly  work- 
manship, brought  from  Normandy,  the 
K  3  production 
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production  of  the  ingenious  sisterhood  of 
some  secluded  nunnery.  One  small  win- 
dow of  stained  glass,  illustrating  some 
scene  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  gave  its 
party-coloured  light  to  the  apartment. 

Beneath  this  window  was  placed  the  toi- 
let of  Matilda — a  small,  highly-polished 
slab  of  Parian  marble,  supported  by  four 
satyrs,  carved  in  cherry-tree,  and  fantasti- 
cally inlaid  with  silver,  upon  which  stood 
pre-eminent  a  small  round  mirror,  in  a  sil- 
ver embossed  frame;  and  on  either  side 
this  indispensable  article — this  remem- 
brancer of  lady's  charms,  and  prompter  of 
vanity,  were  placed  two  ebony  caskets, 
the  lids  of  which  lying  open,  displayed 
combs,  brushes,  perfumes,  pastes,  and  pig- 
ments, and  every  thing  that  art  had  in- 
vented to  bestow  an  additional  charm  on 
Nature's  gifts.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
boudoir,  opposite  the  toilet,  stood  a  long, 
low  couch,  in  a  deep  recess,  invitingly  dis- 
playing its  soft  swab  and  embroidered 
cushions  for  the  repose  of  the  weary  and 

the 
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the  languid ;  and  at  the  foot  thereof,  a 
slender  tripod  reared  its  head,  supporting 
a  polished  silver  lamp,  of  antique  form, 
supplied  with  scented  oil,  which,  in  the 
burning,  evolved  a  pleasing  odour. 

"What  think'st  thou.  Avis,  of  our 
ybuiig  gallants?"  asked  Matilda;  "hath 
war  given  them  any  new  charm,  or  hath 
the  grim  monster  marred  their  polish?" 

"  Sir  Roland  is  the  same  bold  rattle- 
pate  as  ever,"  replied  Avis.  "  One  would 
almost  believe  that  he  had  too  much  good- 
nature in  his  composition  to  draw  a  sword 
or  use  it,  and  were  more  fitted  for  the 
merry-makings  of  peace  than  the  cruel, 
cruel  exploits  of  war;  yet  we  hear  him 
lauded  by  every  tongue — his  actions  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration  ;  and  then 
he  never  talks  (like  many  of  our  coxcomb- 
ical cavaliers,  whose  thighs  are  girded 
with  a  rapier)  of  what  he  hath  achieved,  or 
what  he  w^ill  (God  willing)  do.  Verily  I 
should  not  much  rely  on  the  courage  of 
those  knights  who  rehearse  their  actions  to 
K  4)  a  woman's 
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a  woman's  ear,  and  act  the  hero  in  the 
chamber.  Singing  birds  are  sweet,  but 
are  not  worth  the  arrow  that  kills  them — 
they  have  large  voices,  but  small  hearts  " 

"  Hey-day  !'*  exclaimed  the  queen, 
laughing  at  her  damsel's  volubility. — 
"  Why  thou  glib-tongued,  unmerciful  lit- 
tle satirist,  1  would  wage  my  jewels,  wench, 
that  if  those  same  garrulous  knights  of 
lip- valour  were  but  to  come  within  the 
sound  of  thy  censorious  tongue,  it  would 
work  a  speedy  revolution  in  their  speech 
and  manners.  But  in  lauding  sir  Roland, 
Avis,  thou  hast  forgotten  (purposely  per- 
adventure)  thine  own  gallant  suitor,  sir 
William,  than  whom  no  knight  were  ever 
more  favoured  by  nature  to  win  a  fair 
lady's  affection." 

"  Sir  William,  madam,  is  still  —  sir 
William." 

"  And  so  being  still  sir  William,  thou 
think'st  that  fame  and  praise  enough," 
said  the  queen. 

^*  I  would 
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"  I  would  praise  him  more,  did  he  de- 
serve it  better." 

"  Better  ?  and  wherein  prithee,  Avis, 
hath  this  fair  sir  given  thee  offence  ?  Hath 
the  gallant  tuned  his  lay  to  some  other 
dame? — Is  it  jealousy  that  casteth  a  sha- 
dow upon  his  merit?" 

"  No,  no !"  replied  Avis,  with  a  haugh- 
ty toss  of  her  head,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  mirror. — "  Jealousy  forsooth  !  By  St. 
Agnes,  madam,  I  have  vanity  enough  to 
guard  me  against  the  troublesome  attacks 
of  that  insinuating  monster — that  enemy 
of  love — which  groweth  out  of  love,  as  foul 
weeds  spring  up  in  the  rich  soil  which 
produceth  fair  flowers !  No,  madam,  I  do 
hold  him  true ;  but  I  have  observed,  that 
since  their  return,  he  seems  not  upon  such 
strict  amicable  terms  with  sir  Roland  as  he 
were  wont  to  be;  and  wherefore  this  ?  is  the 
question  proposed,  but  always  unobserv- 
ed." 

"  Ah  !  I  too  have  observed  an  obvious 

change  in  the  conduct  of  both — a  distance 

K  5  — a  cold- 
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— a  coldness  in  their  demeanour  towards 
each  other,  and  apparently  only  constrained 
by  courtesy  from  an  open  rupture,"  replied 
the  queen.  "  But  where  lies  the  fault  who 
can  possibly  divine  ?" 

"  Fifty  times  I  have  been  on  the  very 
point  of  demanding  the  reason  of  this 
strange  alteration,  but  the  query  hath  died 
upon  my  lips ;  for  I  have  been  fearful  of 
probing  wounds  I  could  not  cure  by  my 
interference." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  delicate  point,  but  I 
would  fain  have  my  doubts  cleared  up," 
said  the  queen — "  1  will  just  hint  it;  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  idle  curiosity — 
nay,  our  interference  may  promote  the 
most  desirable  issue.  These  high-spirited 
souls  are  often  aroused  to  anger  by  the 
merest  trifle — both  too  proud  and  haughty 
to  stoop  to  a  simple  explanation,  which 
might  spare  much  angry  feeling,  and  some- 
times life,  unwarrantably  sacrificed  in  a 
worthless,  unworthy  quarrel." 

"  Let  us  be  cautious,  madame,  in  our 

approaches," 
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approaches,"  said  Avis,  timidly,  "  or  we 
may  perchance  only  aggravate  where  we 
wish  to  reconcile." 

"  If  they  be  bold  knights  and  true, 
which  all  the  world  allows,"  said  Matilda, 
"  they  will  not  shrink  from  our  scrutiny ; 
for,  honourable  as  they  are,  there  cannot 
possibly  exist  any  offence  on  either  side 
that  may  not  be  amicably  arranged,  being 
rather  some  error  of  pride  or  punctilios, 
than  any  tangible  reality  that  words  may 
tell.  We'll  speak  to  them  ;  sir  Roland  is 
bold,  open,  candid,  and  generous,  and  truly 
of  a  disposition  that  hateth  all  conceal- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  he  will,  at  least, 
speak  plainly." 

With  this  laudable  intention  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation,  the  queen  took  an  op- 
portunity on  the  following  day  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  her  doubts,  and  in- 
terrogating sir  Roland  thereon,  leaving  sir 
William  to  the  management  of  Avis. 

The  crimson  glow  of  confusion  mantled 

upon  the  knight's  brow,  and  he  hesitated 

K  6  at 
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at  first  in  his  reply. — "  The  remark  of  your 

grace  is  just,"  said  he  at  last.     "  I sir 

William,  we  are  not  so  very  much  in  each 
others  confidence  as  formerly." 

"  And  wherefore  this,  sir  knight?"  de- 
manded Matilda.  "  If  he  hath  offended, 
in  honour  he  will — he  must,  answer  for  it. 
When  did  this  originate?" 

**  In  Normandy,  your  grace,"  replied  sir 
Roland,  evidently  not  pleased  in  being- 
pressed  so  closely  by  the  fair  queen  to  dis- 
close the  cause  of  his  conduct,  and  not  at 
all  inclined  to  make  any  communication 
that  might  implicate  the  character  of  sir 
William,  merely  to  satisfy  her  curiosity — 
for  curiosity  was  a  motive  of  Matilda's  in- 
quiry— and  his  short  replies  only  tended 
to  aggravate  and  increase  this  feeling. 

"  In  Normandy  ?"  cried  Matilda ;  "  and 
can'st  thou  then  let  a  grievance  slumber 
so  long  ?  Out  with  it  boldly,  sir  knight, 
as  thou  can'st  do  ;  a  storm  were  better  than 
this  eternal  gloom  and  cloudiness." 

*^  Your  grace  speaks  right  well,"  said  sir 

Roland ; 
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Roland ;  "  nor  is  it  in  my  nature  to  act  as 
your  grace  surmises — it  is  not,  in  sooth, 
of  mine  own  free  will  I  do  so ;  but  even, 
though  I  believe  myself  offended,  injured, 
I  forbear,  for  I  may  err  in  suspecting  any 
wrong  in  that  young  knight ;  nay,  I  would 
most  willingly  yield  up  the  half  of  what 
his  grace  hath  munificently  bestowed,  to 
prove  my  suspicions  unjust:  he  may  be 
still  my  earnest  friend  and  true.  A  mis- 
understanding is  the  sole  foundation  of 
our  coolness ;  his  mysterious,  obstinate  si- 
lence, in  a  case  wherein  my  life  and  liberty 
were  involved,  was  the  primary  cause  of 
this  division :  I  loved  him  well." 

"  Thou  hast  proved  it  too,"  said  Matilda. 

"  And  1  believed  that  he  deserved  it  all; 
but  presuming  too  much  upon  his  friend- 
ship, I  perad venture  demanded  more  than 
he  allowed  me  entitled  to  know ;  he  was 
silent — I  was  peremptory,  and  thus  we 
parted,  I  offended  with  his  mystery,  and 
he  with  my  boldness." 

"  'Tis  pity,"  said  Matilda, "  that  two  such 

friends 
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friends  should  be  at  variance.  But  did'st 
thou  not  say  thy  life  and  liberty  were  con- 
cerned ?" 

"  I  would  fain " 

**  Hold !"  rejoined  the  queen ;  "  here 
comes  the  knight  to  answer  for  himself;" 
and  as  she  spoke,  Stephen  and  the  two  De 
Lacys,  in  company  with  Myriol  and  Avis, 
joined  them. 

Sir  Roland,  although  at  first  confused 
by  the  close  interrogation  of  Matilda,  upon 
a  moment's  reflection,  began  to  rejoice  in 
the  probability  her  curiosity  offered  of  elu- 
cidating the  mystery  that  hung  around 
sir  William  de  Lacy's  conduct,  and  would 
possibly,  if  followed  up,  prove  a  test  of  his 
truth  and  probity,  which  the  knight  began 
to  regard,  from  several  trifling  occurrences, 
as  very  dubious,  as  well  as  the  empty  pro- 
fessions of  the  baron,  whose  passion  for 
Myriol  was  sufficient  to  prejudice  sir  Ro- 
land against  him,  had  not  the  blunt  obser- 
vations of  his  squire,  and  his  own  remarks, 
long  since  proved  his  hollowness  and  in- 
sincerity. 
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sincerity.  Secure  in  his  own  integrity, 
and  believing  sir  William  no  longer  wor- 
thy of  his  consideration  or  his  secresy,  he 
contemplated  his  confusion,  if  really  culpa- 
ble, with  a  feeling  of  pleasure. 

"  By  my  halidom  !"  cried  Stephen,  "  but 
our  sweet  consort  wears  a  most  sombre 
mien !  What  weighty  matter  sits  so 
heavily  upon  her  brow  ?  May  we  conjec- 
ture?" 

"  I  will  e'en  spare  your  grace  the  trou- 
ble," replied  Matilda,  "  by  confessing  the 
true  cause.  Some  doubts  have  arisen  in 
my  mind  concerning  the  conduct  of  our 
two  young  champions,  sir  William  and  sir 
Roland." 

"  Hah !"  cried  the  king,  good-humour- 
edly.  "  Stand  forth,  ye  knaves,  and  hear, 
and  if  ye  can  defend  yourselves,  prefer  the 
charge,  and  let  us  adjudge  their  sentence." 

"  Well  doth  your  grace  remember  how 
we  remarked,  delighted,  the  growing 
friendship  of  these  our  peerless  knights," 
said  Matilda,  pointing  to  sir  William  and 

sir 
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sir  Roland,  who  stood  on  either  side  the 
couch  where  she  was  seated  between  Avis 
and  Myriol,  the  latter  of  w^hom  listened 
with  surprise  and  anxiety  to  the  speech  of 
her  royal  mistress,  her  friend  Avis  not 
having  imparted  to  her  the  queen's  inten- 
tion. 

"  Ay,  well,"  replied  Stephen,  "  and  pri- 
thee have  not  the  blossoms  brought  forth 
the  fruit  we  desired  even  to  maturity  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  some  chilling  blast 
hath  withered,  and  cast  them  far  asunder.** 

"  Hast  thou  marked  this,  De  Lacy  ?" 
demanded  the  king. 

"  I  have,  my  liege,"  replied  the  baron  ; 
"  but  I  have  seen  clouds  pass  over  the 
fairest  horizon,  and  cared  not  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  what  probably  might  be  cause- 
less." 

"  Serious  effects  do  ofttimes  grow  from 
slightest  causes,"  said  Stephen ;  "  and  see- 
ing how  much  our  fair  queen  interests 
herself  in  this  quarrel,  'twere  well  that 
each  should,  on  the  instant,  tell  his  griev- 
ances, 
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ances,  that  we  may  propose  some  means 
of  reconciliation.  Our  friends  should  be 
each  other's  friends — a  slight  defection  in 
the  chain  of  alliance  may  disturb  the 
whole.     Speak,  sir  Roland." 

"  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  already 
said  my  say." 

"  And  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  queen, 
"  with  the  knight's  reasons :  it  only  re- 
mains for  sir  William  to  answer." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  baron  sneeringly : 
"  sir  Roland  hath  been  beforehand  with 
his  tale." 

"If  thy  son  be  as  ready  to  reply " 

said  sir  Roland. 

"  To  what  ?  Speak  !"  interrupted  sir 
William. 

"  Not  so  warmly,  sir  knight,"  said  sir 
Roland;  "  anger  argues  a  bad  cause.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  her  grace  con- 
cerning our  disunion,  I  have  related  thine 
unwillingness  to  explain  the  reasons  of 
thy  mysterious  conduct  in  Normandy ; 
thence   arose   our   unfortunate    division ; 

clear 
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clear  up  that  one  circumstance,  and  all 
will  be  right  again." 

*'  Thou  dost  demand  more  than  1  can 
grant,"  replied  sir  William.  "  Biit  say, 
canst  thou  attach  to  my  conduct  any  other 
feeling  than  the  warmest  friendship  ?" 

"  'Tis  true,  I  believed  them  so;  but  it 
must  be  a  stronger  feeling  than  friendship 
that  holds  thee  silent  now." 

"  Whatsoever  thy  strange  suspicions 
may  be,  sir  knight,  I  cannot  further  an- 
swer thee,"  said  sir  William;  "  or  at  least 
in  no  other  sort  than  a  true  knight  inay  !" 
significantly  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword. 

Myriol  and  Avis  were  both  alarmed  at 
this  angry  discussion.  Stephen  and  De 
Lacy  were  ignorant  of  the  true  cause,  and 
looked  astonished.  The  queen  was  the 
only  one  present  who  appeared  least  dis- 
composed, and  most  interested  in  the  af- 
fair.^ — "  Peace !"  cried  she,  frowning  an- 
grily, "  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this. 
On  pain  of  my  lasting  displeasure,  sirs, 

draw 
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draw  not  those  swords  in  a  silly  brawl, 
which  were  only  given  ye  for  the  king's 
defence.  I  will  not  further  move  in  this 
affair:  my  interference  hath  only  tended 
to  aggravate  the  cause  and  widen  the 
breach.  But  hear  ye  this,  sirs:  keep  your 
own  counsel,  and  the  peace,  if  ye  wish  to 
keep  my  favour!"  So  saying,  Matilda 
arose  and  quitted  the  apartment,  attended 
by  Myriol  and  Avis. 

The  king,  who  had  never  before  known 
her  to  evince  so  much  warmth,  appeared 
angered  too,  and,  without  speaking  a 
word,  abruptly  quitted  De  Lacy  and  the 
two  knights,  to  follow  and  sooth  her  ir- 
ritated feelings. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Sir  Roland  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
trouble  he  had  unwillingly  occasioned, 
and  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against 
the  baron  and  his  son,  who  had  both,  but 
too  plainly,  shewn  themselves  inimical  to 
him  in  this  affair,  and  were  become  the 
more  hateful  to  him,  when  he  reflected 
they  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  dis- 
agreeable scene  which  had  transpired. 

Immediately  upon  the  king's  quitting  , 
the  apartment,  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  left  the  baron  and  his  son  together. 

Sir  William  felt  himself  awkwardly  si- 
tuated by  the  accusation  of  sir  Roland, 
and  in  this  predicament  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  answering  the  strict  interroga- 
tories of  De  Lacy,  being  compelled  to  re- 
sort 
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sort  to  much  evasion  and  falsehood  to 
extricate  himself,  and  conceal  the  truth 
from  the  baron,  who  would  never  have 
forgiven  him  the  only  good  action  he  had 
probably  ever  performed  during  his  life, 
and  which,  for  his  want  of  perseverance  in 
goodness  and  truth,  had  entailed  upon  him 
so  much  difficulty  and  trouble. 

The  very  opposite  feelings  that  then 
filled  his  breast — of  gratitude  to  sir  Ro- 
land, and  faith  towards  his  father,  were 
now  changed  again  ;  and  the  proud,  bold 
manner  in  w^hich  sir  Roland  had  rejected 
every  offer  of  friendship,  without  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  causes  of  his  interference 
on  the  night  of  his  abduction  in  Nor- 
mandy, cancelled  in  sir  William's  mind 
every  obligation,  and  in  a  manner  licensed 
his  hostility ;  and  he  became  once  more 
the  sincere  accomplice  of  De  Lacy  in 
every  plot  against  the  life  or  happiness  of 
sir  Roland. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  of  Avis,  wdio 
had  played  her  part  in  the  laudable  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  of  reconciling  the  knights,  sir 
William  had  so  artfully  represented  the 
upstart  unyielding  pride  of  sir  Roland,  on 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the 
blame  of  their  quarrel,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  own  willingness  to  make 
any  sacrifices  that  his  own  rank  and  ho- 
nour would  allow,  to  restore  the  harmony 
formerly  existing  between  them,  that  his 
hypocritical  frankness  and  candour  com- 
pletely hoodwinked  the  partial  and  unsus-. 
picious  damsel,  who  readily  believed  that 
her  own  true  knight  was  the  most  gener- 
ous and  aggrieved  of  men. 

Fortunately,  however,  Matilda  was  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  sir  Roland,  which 
sentiment  was  only  strengthened  by  the 
hot  and  hasty  defence  of  sir  William ;  as 
for  Stephen,  he  was  too  much  surprised 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  irruption,  to 
be  able  to  judge  calmly  of  the  merits  of 
either. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day,  sir  Ro- 
land never  crossed  the  path  of  the  baron 

or 
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or  his  son ;  and  upon  making  an  inquiry, 
they  found  he  had  quitted  the  Tower 
E.oyal  at  noon,  and  had  not  since  re- 
turned. 

"  By  St.  Erkenwald  !"  said  the  baron  to 
sir  WiUiam,  "  the  knight  is  in  a  proper 
temperament  for  a  quarrel.  Would  that 
we  could  fall  in  with  him — it  were  strange 
indeed  if  we  could  not  incite  him  to  draw, 
and  so  break  the  queen's  especial  com- 
mand. His  fiery  and  impetuous  dispo- 
sition brooks  no  bonds  or  trammels.  I 
would  wage  my  life  he  lacks  no  spur  to 
prick  him  forward!" 

"  Here  comes  his  squire — a  shrewd  fel- 
low that,"  remarked  sir  William. 

"  I  like  him  not ;  he  is  an  arrant  knave, 
and  his  wit  is  as  impertinent  as  the  pride 
of  his  master,"  replied  the  baron;  then 
addressing  the  squire  who  approached 
them,  doffing  his  cap — '*  Seek'st  thou  thy 
master,  knave  ?" 

"   I    do,    sir   baron,"   replied    Ralphe; 

"  canst 
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"  canst  thou  lend  me  a  glimmer  of  intelli- 
gence to  help  me  on  my  dark  way  ?" 

"  Where  hast  thou  sought  ?" 

"  Sought?"  said  Ralphe.  "Why,  in 
truth,  I  have  sought  among  all  sorts 
wherever  he  is  known  to  resort.  I  have 
been  everywhere,  but  he  isn't  there;  and 
may  I  be  fined  and  confined  an'  I  can  find 
him  anywhere;  and  thus  the  case  stands; 
so  I  must  needs  take  my  foot  in  my  hand 
and  walk;"  and  the  squire,  without  stay- 
ing to  change  another  word  with  them, 
made  his  obeisance,  and  passed  on. 

De  Lacy  and  sir  William  immediately 
salHed  forth  from  the  Tower  Royal,  and 
rambled  through  the  city,  and  from  thence 
without  the  walls  to  the  forest  adjacent. 
Here  they  chanced,  unluckily,  to  fall  in 
with  the  object  of  their  search  :  they  ap- 
proached him  unobserved  :  he  was  stand- 
ing beneath  a  clump  of  elm  trees,  with 
his  back  towards  them,  his  right  foot  rest- 
ing on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  upon 
which  sat  Gervase,  the  Black  Boy,  resting 

his 
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his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  to  whom  sir 
lloland  was  apparently  listening  with  at- 
tention. 

"  There  stands  the  knight  in  converse 
with  his  familiar,"  said  De  Lacy. 

"And  he  observes  us,"  added  sir  Wil- 
liam ;  "  and  the  Black  Boy  slinks  away 
like  a  detected  fox.  I  hate  him  as  I  hate 
the  devil,  whom  well  he  represents." 

"  Sir  Roland  stirs  not,  however.  He 
stares  upon  us  as  if  we  were  strangers, 
and  would  chide  us  for  our  intrusion. 
Wounds!  but  I  would  fain  teach  him  his 
inferiority  to  us,  whom  he  treats  with  less 
respect  than  he  doth  his  equals." 

"  Shall  the  knave  beard  us?"  cried  sir 
William.  "  But  his  own  proud  haughty 
spirit  shall  avenge  us !" 

And  marching  up  towards  the  knight, 
with  a  most  audacious  bearintjj  and  effron- 
tery,  they  brushed  past  him,  looking  upon 
him  with  the  most  scornful  sneer  they  could 
assume. 

The  hot  blood  of  the  young  knight 
VOL.  IIL  L  crimsoned 
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crimsoned  his  brow. — "  What  mean  ye, 
sirs  ?"  demanded  he,  angrily. 

"  To  scoff  at  a  babbler — a  tale-bearer 
— a  mover  of  mischief!"  replied  sir  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Darest  thou  address  this  to  me,  thou 
vile  calumniator  ?"  said  sir  Roland. 

"  We  dare  do  more  than  hie  who  dares 
us !"  said  De  Lacy. 

"  Go  to "  cried  sir  Roland,  checking 

his  rising  choler,  for  he  began  to  suspect 
their  intention.  "  Ye  are  false  knights 
both,  that  would  move  me  to  anger.  But 
I  see  your  purpose,  and  I  heartily  despise 
it,  as  I  do  you  and  all  your  villainous  de- 
signs. I  once  regarded  ye  as  friends,  but 
the  film  hath  fallen  from  mine  eyes,  and  I 
now  behold  ye  in  your  true  colours — in 
the  detestable  character  of  servile  hypo- 
crites !  The  commands  of  her  grace  alone 
restrain  mine  arm  from  chastising  your 
insolence  and  avenging  my  wrongs." 

"  So  thank  Heaven,  sir  Roland,  that 

her 
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her  grace  hath  spared  thee !     The  coward 
can  ever  find  a  plea  for  flying !" 

"  Coward !"  exclaimed  sir  Koland. 

"  Ay,  coward  !  Doth  not  that  epithet 
sort  well  with  thee?"  said  sir  William, 
tauntingly. 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  sir  Roland,  driving  his 
glaive,  which  he  had  half  unsheathed,  into 
the  scabbard  again.  "  I  forget  myself, 
when  I  ought  to  forget  you.  I  will  away, 
while  I  yet  have  sense  to  bear  me  on,  and 
coolness  enough  to  frustrate  your  object." 

"  Hold !"  said  De  Lacy,  arresting  him. 
"  Darest  thou  brand  us  with  such  names, 
and  yet  think  to  escape  our  wrath  ?" 

"  Come  ye  not  hither  to  insult  me  ? 
Why  cross  my  path  ?"  demanded  sir  Ro- 
land. "  But  stand  off — I  will  no  longer 
parley  with  ye,  or  be  excited  to  infringe 
upon  the  law  ;  for  so  her  grace's  strict 
commands  are  held  by  me  ;  therefore  your 
hottest  speeches  will  avail  ye  nothing — so 
spare  your  breath  for  running,  when  fear 
prompts  ye  to  fly  !" 

L  2  "  Base 
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"  Base  villain  !"  roared  out  De  Lacy, 
enraged  at  his  calmness,  and  fearing  it 
might  bear  him  away  unharmed,  and  per- 
adventure  the  knight's  candid  relation  of 
their  defiance  injure  them  in  the  opinion 
of  the  king ;  for  it  was  very  improbable 
that  sir  Roland  v/ould  so  tamely  bear  this 
insult  to  his  honour  now,  if  he  had  not  the 
prospect  of  hereafter  receiving  justice  from 
Stephen,  and  demanding  a  decision  of 
their  differences  by  single  combat,  "  thou 
da  rest  not  draw — for  thy  life,  thou  darest 
not !" 

"  For  once,  sir  baron,  thou  hast  spoken 
truth,"  answered  sir  Roland  ;  "  I  dare  not, 
inasmuch  as  I  value  my  sovereign's  com- 
mands more  than  life." 

"  Then  thine  own  blood  be  upon  thee, 
thou  base-born  braggart !"  cried  the  baron, 
biting  his  lips  with  rage.  "  If  the  king 
himself  stood  here,  he  should  not  with- 
hold mine  hand;"  and  unsheathing  his 
sword,  in  which  action  he  was  followed  by 
sir  V\^illiam,  he  made  towards  the  knight, 

who, 
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who,  v;ith  arms  a-kimbo,  stood  firm  and 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

"  Strike !"  said  he,  cahnly,  "  and  learn 
how  a  brave  man  can  die  !" 

But  scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these 
words,  and  the  vile  baron  and  his  son  were 
about  to  imbrue  their  merciless  hands  in 
his  blood,  when  his  faithful  friend,  the 
Black  Boy,  who  had  probably  been  watch- 
ing their  motions,  started  from  the  ambush 
where  he  had  been  securely  hidden,  and 
tripping  lightly  up  to  sir  William,  he  gave 
him  such  a  tremendous  buffet  on  the  ear, 
that  he  laid  the  false  knight  sprawling, 
without  sense  or  motion,  upon  the  green- 
sward ;  and  before  De  Lacy  was  aware  of 
his  presence,  or  could  defend  himself,  he 
leaped  upon,  and  wrested  his  sword  from 
his  grasp. 

All  this  passed  so  momentarily  and  so 

unexpectedly,  that  sir  Roland  was  almost 

as  much  astonished  as  the  baron.     As  for 

sir  William,  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  re- 

L  3  covered 
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covered  himself  to  learn  the  extent  of  their 
misfortune. 

"  What  would'st  thou  do  ?"  demanded 
De  Lacy,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  com- 
manding front ;  but  fear  blanched  his  lips, 
and  there  was  evidently  more  terror  than 
anger  in  his  speech. 

Gervase  glared  upon  him  for  a  moment 
in  appalling  silence,  holding  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  in  his  right,  and  bending  the  point 
with  his  left  hand,  as  if  meditating  some 
direful  vengeance  ;  then  suddenly  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  which  was  not  less  horrible 
in  its  expression  than  his  frown — "  I  have 
plucked  out  the  serpent's  sting,"  cried  he, 
"  but  I  will  not  turn  it  against  the  rep- 
tile." 

*^  Return  my  weapon,  and " 

"  Never  !"  said  Gervase,  firmly  ;  "  for 
thou  know'st  not  how  to  use  it." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  the  baron,  implor- 
ingly, "  for  it  is  the  gift  of  Stephen,  and 
this  precious  jewel's  thine." 

"  Curse  on  thee  and  thy  jewels  too !" 

said 
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said  Gervasej  snatching  the  sparkling  bau- 
ble he  proffered  him,  and  tossing  it  far 
away  among  the  surrounding  trees. 

Sir  Roland  witnessed  the  baron's  jeopar- 
dy without  venturing  to  interfere,  or  feel- 
ing the  least  compassion  for  his  fears  or  his 
apprehensions ;  neither  was  there  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  exultation  in  his  stern 
countenance,  at  the  failure  of  their  at- 
tempt, or  its  disagreeable  consequences ; 
he  only  remained  to  behold  the  result  of 
the  Black  Boy's  interference, 

"  Hear  me,  Gervase,"  continued  the  ba- 
ron— "  I  prithee  hear  me.  Return  me 
that  sword,  and  I  will  heap  upon  thee  ho- 
nour, riches,  and  all  thine  heart  can  desire." 

"  What  is  honour  ?"  asked  Gervase, 
adding  scornfully — "  But  whatsoever  it 
may  be,  being  thine,  it  is  rank  and  worth- 
less. As  for  thy  riches — where  are  they  ? 
— what  are  they  ?  Will  they  do  thy  bid- 
ding ?  No !  They  cannot  even  wrest 
this  shining  blade  from  my  grasp.  Go — 
speak  to  fools.  The  sun  cannot  dazzle 
L  4  mine 
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mine  eyes,  yet  can  I  see,  like  the  wild  cat, 
through  the  blackness  of  night,  while  my 
mistress  is  sleeping  below  the  hills. — No! 
thou  hast  raised  thy  sword  against  the  de- 
fenceless and  the  unarmed — against  him 
whose  soul  is  a  stranger  to  fear — who  is  as 
far  above  thee  as  the  forest  trees  above 
the  hemlock  and  nightshade,  that  grow 
at  their  roots.  Swords  are  for  the  brave, 
and  not  for  the  wicked  to  wield  ;  there- 
fore shalt  thou  not  draw  this  glaive  again," 
added  Gervase  in  conclusion,  and  instant- 
ly snapped  the  brittle  blade  in  twain,  tramp- 
ling the  pieces  beneath  his  feet. 

*'  Curses  light  on  thee  !"  exclaimed  the 
exasperated  baron,  forgetting,  in  the  pang 
he  felt  for  his  irretrievable  loss,  the  stalwart 
Black  Boy's  power  to  avenge  any  insult 
he  might  offer ;  "  thou  hast  ruined  me  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  cried  Gervase,  laughing 
in  derision  at  his  despairing  looks — "  ruin- 
ed thee!  Hast  thou  not  honour  and 
riches  still?  Go,  seek  thy  comfort  in 
them  !"  then  turning   to  sir    Roland,  he 

added 
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added — "  Fly  hence ;  let  not  the  breath 
of  these  reptiles  be  upon  thee.  Thou  can'st 
not  wrestle  with  serpents ;  but  the  eagle 
can  grip  them,  and  make  them  vv^rithe  in 
his  grasp.  Let  not  their  blood  stain  thy 
sword.  Be  not  wroth  with  those  that 
have  more  wicked  will  than  power  to  harm 
thee  !"  and  taking  the  knight  by  the  arm, 
as  if  he  were  only  a  child  that  required 
his  guidance,  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  city. 


L  5  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


*^***^*^»^*^-»^-»^*^ 


"  Hath  the  baron  de  Lacy  returned  ?" 
demanded  Stephen,  of  one  of  the  pages 
in  waiting. 

"  Even  now,  my  liege,  he  came,"  re- 
plied the  page ;  "  and  sorely  chafed  he 
seems  with  some  mischance  that  hath  be- 
fallen him.  He  led  sir  William  hither 
too,  who  appeared  as  much  wounded  in 
body  as  the  baron  in  mind.  His  head 
was  bandaged." 

"  Hast  thou  not  learned  the  cause  of 
the  strange  plight  in  which  they  appear- 
ed ?" 

"  I  stayed  not  to  know  more  than  their 
arrival,  aware  of  your  grace's  impatience 
to  behold  them." 

The  king  remained  in  thoughtful  si- 
lence for  a  moment.  He  appeared  trou- 
bled 
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bled  and  perplexed  by  the  tidings;  and 
after  pacing  up  and  down  several  times, 
he  asked — "  Whether  sir  Roland  had 
been  seen  ?" 

"  I  observed  the  knight  enter  the 
court-yard  not  more  than  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  baron  and  sir  William." 

"  I  fear  me  then  that  my  suspicions 
are  but  too  just,"  said  the  king;  and  he  re- 
lapsed into  a  gloomy  silence,  and  strode 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards,  extremely 
agitated. 

"  Justice!  your  grace,  justice  for  the 
love  of  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  hypocriti- 
cal De  Lacy,  rushing  wildly  into  the 
room,  feigning  an  indignation  that  he  felt 
not,  being  more  willing  to  warp  and 
turn  aside  the  sword  of  justice  by  his 
misrepresentations,  than  it  should  fall  on 
the  head  of  the  oppressor,  and  conse- 
quently crush  him  in  its  descent. 

"  What  is  thy  grievance,  my  good 
lord?" 

L  6  *'  I  have 
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"  I  have  been  reviled — abused — calum- 
niated !"  replied  De  Lacy,  passionately. 

"  By  whom  ?"  demanded  Stephen. 

"  Ay;  therein  is  my  greatest  grief, 
your  grace,"  said  the  designing  baron, 
with  well-feigned  em.otion  ;  "  for  oh  !  the 
offender  is  one  for  whom  I  have  cherished 
the  strictest  friendship — one,  whom  I 
falsely  believed  deserved  the  favour  of  his 
gracious  prince.  My  tongue  dare  scarce 
pronounce  his  name !" 

"  Speak  it !"  said  the  king,  anxiously. 

"Sir  Roland!" 

"  Sir  Roland !"  repeated  Stephen,  griev- 
ed, but  not  surprised  : — "  I  did  fear  this. 
This  unfortunate  broil  betwixt  the  knight 
and  thy  son  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
Curse  on  the  evil  chance  that  set  them  at 
variance !  But,"  added  he,  in  a  firm,  de- 
cisive tone,  "  this  shall  not  endure!  Nay, 
by  God's  birth,  De  Lacy,  if  1  have  power, 
I  will  set  at  rest  these  commotions  and 
bickerings,  that  so  strangely  rise  to  inter- 
rupt our  harmony.   Have  we  not  enemies 

abroad^ 
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abroad,  and  feuds  and  factions  likewise 
to  distract  us,  without  these  petty  trou- 
bles to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our 
homes  ?  De  "Lacy,  it  shall  not  be.  It  is 
not  to  be  endured.  Sir  Roland  is  hot — 
hasty — passionate;  but  I  believe  him  ge- 
nerous." 

"  Alas !"  cried  De  Lacy,  "  I  fear  me 
it  will  prove  that  we  have  both  been  too 
indulgent  to  his  errors.  Nature  hath 
highly  gifted  him  with  talents  to  fascinate 
— but  he  is  unworthy  of  your  grace's  fa- 
vour, or  my  friendship." 

"  How  say'st  thou  ?" 

"  Oh !  well  may  your  grace  be  astonish- 
ed to  hear  me  talk  thus  unrespectfully  of 
one,  whom  I  have  ever  praised,  and  taken 
by  the  hand  so  cordially.  But  even  that 
goodness  I  have  shewn  towards  him  is 
misconstrued  by  the  ungrateful  youth. 
He  calls  my  love — hypocrisy  ;  and  loudly 
declares,  he  holds  me  as  his  bitterest  foe." 

"  And  hast  thou  given  him  no  cause 
for  this?"  inquired  the  king,  rather  du- 
bious 
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bious  of  the  impartiality  of  De  Lacy's 
tale,  and  believing,  from  the  ordinary  te- 
nour  of  sir  Roland's  conduct,  that  he 
would  not  have  acted  without  provoca- 
tion— "  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
this." 

"  None  other,  my  liege,"  replied  De 
Lacy,  somewhat  confused  by  the  king's 
question,  "  than  the  defence  of  mine  own 
son,  and  the  endeavour  to  convince  him  of 
his  error." 

"  And  how  answered  he?" 

"  By  railing  at  me  lustily,  and  in  such 
uncourteous  terms,  that  it  were  enough 
to  move  philosophy  to  strike." 

"  Rash  youth  !  I  hear  that  sir  William 
hath  suffered  too  ?" 

"  Severely  so." 

"  In  truth,  and  has  he  then  had  the  te* 
merity  to  disobey  our  positive  commands? 
no,  surely  he  hath  not  permitted  his 
passion  to  overcome  his  sense  so  far  as  to 
draw " 

**  No,  no,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Lacy, 

"  even 
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"  even  in  anger  he  is  cunning,  for  he  took 
especial  care  we  should  not  escape  his 
wrath,  and  his  own  hands  being  tied,  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  that 
devil  incarnate — that  Black  Boy — lying 
in  wait,  who,  at  a  signal,  pounced  un- 
awares upon  us,  striking  sir  William  to 
the  earth,  and  ere  I  could  put  myself  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  leaped  upon  me,  and 
wrested  my  weapon  from  my  grasp." 

"  And  did  he  strike  thee?" 

"  Oh  no,  your  grace ;  but  yet  he  made 
me  feel  a  deeper  pang  than  any  wound 
his  hand  could  have  inflicted,  by  snapping 
that  precious  blade  (your  grace's  honoured 
gift)  in  twain." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Alack,  too  true !" 

"  And  where  was  sir  Roland — did  he 
aid  him  in  this  assault?" 

"  He  neither  uttered  word  nor  stirred 
a  step,  but  looked  on  placidly,  as  if  he 
were  viewing  some  pleasant  sport,  played 
for  his  especial  recreation." 

''  Think'st 
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"  Think'st  thou,  De  Lacy,  that  ideot 
was  taught  the  part  he  enacted  ?" 

"  I  nothing  doubt  it ;  but  here  comes 
the  offender,  blithe  and  unruffled  as  if  all 
I  have  been  recounting  had  never  trans- 
pired." 

"  Well  met,  sir  knight,"  cried  Stephen, 
with  an  air  of  marked  coldness  and  hau- 
teur, that  too  plainly  bespoke  his  displea- 
sure. 

"  So  may  it  prove,  your  grace,"  an- 
swered sir  Roland ;  then  glancing  his  eyes 
at  De  Lacy — "  But  I  fear  it,  seeing  that 
baron  De  Lacy  hath  got  the  start  of  me, 
and  doubtless  poured  his  varnished  tale 
into  your  royal  ear,  painting  me  black 
and  false  as  his  own  heart." 

"  He  is  hither  come  to  demand  jus- 
tice." 

"  Truly,  my  liege,  I  would  that  he  had 
his  deserts  then !  though  it  were  a  mar- 
vellous rare  thing  for  a  rogue  to  cry — 
*  Hang  me !'  and  hold  out  his  neck  for  the 
halter." 

"  Hear 
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"  Hear  ye,  my  liege?"  said  De  Lacy, 
looking  significantly  at  the  king,  and 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 

"  This  is  beyond  conception  strange  !'* 
said  the  king. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  grace,  an'  this  lan- 
guage seem  strange  from  my  lips,  how- 
much  more  so  will  the  actions  of  this  man 
appear  that  have  provoked  it  !  But  I  see 
the  red  spot  of  anger  upon  your  brow, 
and  I  tremble  lest  I  give  offence  to  my 
royal  patron  and  my  kind  good  master,  in 
whose  cause  my  heart  and  hand  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  most  truly  devoted.  Oh, 
my  liege,  to  be  held  unjust,  ungenerous, 
or  ungrateful,  in  your  opinion,  creates 
more  fear  in  my  breast  than  the  malevo- 
lence of  this  grey-headed  hypocrite. 
Think  me  not  too  bold  in  asserting  mine 
own  innocence  of  every  malicious  charge 
his  lying  tongue  hath  made.  I  can  vin- 
dicate my  fame,  and  will,  if  it  so  please 
your  grace  to  grant  me  fair  opportunity. 
I  will  prove  to  all  the  world  how  much 

this 
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this  man  is  to  be  feared — how  much  his 
word  is  to  be  doubted.  He  is  made  up 
of  falsehood  and  duplicity ;  and  I  have 
been  cruelly  duped  by  his  pretended 
friendship." 

"  Words  are  mere  air,  that  other  words 
may  dissipate,"  said  De  Lacy,  with  a  con- 
fidence in  his  tone  and  manner  that  pro- 
ved how  little  he  feared  the  recrimination 
of  sir  Roland. 

"  Well,  well — peace,  peace  !"  cried  Ste- 
phen, deeply  chagrined  at  this  unpleasant 
rupture — "  ye  shall  both  have  an  impar- 
tial hearing  —  these  differences  shall  be 
settled.  Two  days  from  hence,  when 
these  angry  feelings  shall  have  in  part 
subsided,  I  will  give  ye  audience.  Let 
each  be  prepared  coolly  to  answer  and  de- 
fend the  allegations  of  the  other  on  the 
appointed  day.  Meanwhile,  as  ye  value 
our  favour,  come  not  in  contact  with  each 
other — nay,  let  not  chance  even  plead 
the  excuse  of  a  rencounter,  but  sedulously 
avoid  it. — Go  thou,  sir  Roland,  to  JMont- 

fichet 
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fichet  Castle,  and  there  sojourn. — And 
thou,  De  Lacy,  bear  away  thy  son,  and 
lodge  him  whithersoever  it  may  please 
thee,  without  the  city  walls,  therein  not 
to  enter,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
till  the  expiration  of  the  two  days,  on 
pain  of  our  lasting  displeasure." 

"  Your  grace's  commands  shall  be  most 
punctually  obeyed,"  said  De  Lacy,  and 
was  about  to  withdraw,  when  perceiving 
that  sir  Roland  gave  no  intimation  of 
quickly  following  his  example,  he  still 
lingered,  fearful  in  his  absence  that  the 
knight's  bolder  truth  might  prevail,  and 
overthrow  the  fabric  his  sinister  speech 
had  taken  such  pains  to  rear. 

"  If,  by  the  means  we  have  proposed, 
a  reconciliation  cannot  be  effected  (God 
send  it  may !)"  said  the  king,  "  we  must 
perforce  resort  to  the  last  extremity  of  or- 
deal by  single  combat,  the  which  1  would 
fain  excuse,  seeing  thereby  I  risk  the  life 
of  one  or  both  of  two  most  valiant  and 
brave  knights." 

Sir 
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Sir  Roland  slightly  inclined  his  head. — - 
"  Your  grace  shall  hear,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
will  bow  to  your  just  decision.  I  ask  no 
greater  favour  than  a  patient  hearing;" 
and  making  a  respectful  obeisance  to  the 
king,  he  departed,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  De  Lacy's  presence,  who, 
on  his  part,  felt  considerably  relieved  by 
his  departure. 

"  The  headstrong  boy !"  muttered  De 
Lacy,  as  sir  Roland  disappeared.  "  His 
hot  and  fiery  passions  have  overcome  his 
good  sense.  By  the  mass !  I  believe  he 
will  recant  now,  i-pon  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  even  ask  pardon  of  those  whom 
he  foolishly  imagines  to  have  injured  him." 

"  He  is  generous  indeed,"  said  Stephen ; 
"  and  I  would  he  were  convinced  of  his 
error,  if  such  it  be.  Art  thou  willing, 
my  lord,  to  listen,  with  consideration,  to 
any  honourable  apology  the  youth  may 
think  fit,  upon  cool  reflection,  to  offer 
thee  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  liege,  and  eke  my  son  too, 

I'll 
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I'll  answer  for  it,"  cried  De  Lacy,  with  a 
pretended  generosity. 

"  This  speaks  well  for  thee,  my  lord, 
and  argues  much  in  favour  of  thy  cause." 

"  Your  grace  knows  well,  how  well  we 
did  esteem  this  knight,"  said  De  Lacy,  in 
the  same  hypocritical  strain,  observing 
how  it  won  upon  the  favour  of  the  king, 
who  was  rejoiced  to  meet  with  such  un- 
expected mildness  and  condescension  from 
one  who,  at  first,  called  so  lustily  for  in- 
stant justice  upon  the  offender,  who  had, 
apparently,  so  unpardonably  incensed  him. 
"  How  dearly  we  appreciated  his  virtues 
and  his  valour !"  continued  the  baron ; 
"  and  even  now,  deeply  as  he  has  wound- 
ed us  in  his  thoughtless  rage,  which  ren- 
ders him  deaf  to  every  remonstrance,  we 
cannot  forget  what  he  has  been." 

**  This  is  most  fair,"  replied  Stephen  ; 
''  and  from  this  sudden  change  in  thy  tone 
and  speech,  I  may  divine  that  thou  wert 
wroth  too,  when  thou  cam'st  hither  in 
such  haste  to  accuse  him.     Was't  not  so?  ' 

"  In 
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"  In  truth,  your  grace,  I  spoke  in  an- 
ger," said  De  Lacy ;  "  but  not  more  an- 
gry than  aggrieved." 

"  Well,  no  more  of  this,"  said  the  king, 
impatiently ;  "  thou  know'st  my  will — be 
it  thine  to  obey;  and  Heaven  send  a 
peaceful  issue  to  this  serious  brav^^l !  Fare- 
well !"  So  saying,  the  king  quitted  the 
baron. 

Sir  William  was  soon  summoned,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  king's  com- 
mands, and  subsequently  quitted  Tower 
Royal,  accompanied  by  De  Lacy,  even 
without  taking  leave  of  the  anxious  Avis, 
who,  as  well  as  the  queen  and  her  favou- 
rite Myriol,  were  much  alarmed  by  the 
rumours  of  the  fracas  between  the  young 
knights,  but  which  report  had  indeed 
greatly  exaggerated,  speaking  of  mortal 
wounds,  and  most  disastrous  events ;  and 
the  later  communication  of  the  king,  not- 
withstanding it  lulled  their  fears  concern- 
ing the  mortal  consequences,  left  them  in 
anxious  doubt  and  apprehension  of  the 

forthcoming 
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forthcoming  day,  which  Stephen  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  arrangement  of  their  dif- 
ferences, and  which  was  regarded  by  them 
rather  as  a  trial  than  an  affair  of  amicable 
arbitration. 

Avis  hoped  her  lover  was  just  and  true, 
and  he  would  prove^  himself  so  to  the 
knight's  satisfaction,  and  that  peace  would 
be  restored;  whereas  Myriol  feared  the 
enmity  and  power  of  De  Lacy,  though 
her  heart  felt  conscious  of  sir  Roland's  in- 
tegrity and  truth. 
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